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News Notes of the Fortnight 


Unrest in the Philippines 
_ opponents of General Wood 


scored a victory in the recent elec- 
‘tions in the Philippines. Ramon 
Fernandez, Coalitionist candidate for 
the Philippine Senate, was elected. The 
Coalitionists are the party, led by 
Manuel Quezon, that brought the issue 
against Governor General Wood to a 
head last summer. The candidate of 
the pro-Wood Democratic party, how- 
ever, won a higher percentage of the 
vote than had been expected. 

The campaign was very heated, and 
the Filipino feeling against General 
Wood’s administration is at high ten- 
sion. The Coalitionists are out for 
independence, and contend that the 
promise made to them some years ago 
under the Jones Act that independence 
would be facilitated by the American 
administration as rapidly as possible, is 
by no means being fulfilled. 

Having control of the legislature, the 
Coalitionists now threaten to block all 
measures recommended by Governor 
General Wood. Assistant Justice 
Malcolm, of the Philippine Supreme 
Court, has added fuel to the fire by say- 
ing that unless. this controversy is 
amicably settled, the United States may 
re-establish military rule and withdraw 
such self-government as the Filipinos 
now have. 


Greece Not Guilty 


"HE Commission of Inquiry ap- 

pointed to investigate the Janina 
murders has severely criticised the 
Council of Ambassadors for allowing 
Italy to collect the 50,000,000 lire put 
up by Greece. This money, it will be 
remembered, had been deposited by 
Greece as security, and the Permanent 
Court at The Hague was to assess repa- 
ration damages if the inquiry showed 
Greek guilt. The Japanese, British and 
French members of the Commission (of 
which an Italian made the fourth), 
say that they had not finished their 
inquiry when the Council ordered the 
indemnity paid, and that the phrase in 
their preliminary despatch which indi- 
cated negligence on the part of Greek 


Very Briefly 
HE United States Government has pur- 
chased one of the finest residences in 
Christiania, Norway, for its legation man- 
sion and office, 

The National Red Cross holds its annual 
roll-call from Armistice Day to Thanksgiv- 
ing, November 11 to 29. 

China has a new president, elected to the 
post by the parliament after many months 
in which there has been no acting president, 
though Li Yuan-hung, who fled from his 
post last spring, still claimed the office. The 
new man is Marshal Tsao Kun, chief of the 
northern militarists, 

To the American Jewish Congress, held 
this week, President Coolidge sent a state- 
ment promising a continued refusal to sanc- 
tion any anti-Jewish discrimination, which 
there is a tendency to interpret as lining 
the President up against the Ku Klux Klan. 

Virginia is now on the dishonor roll for 
lynching. A note from Richmond says that 
a Negro was taken from the King and 
Queen County court house and shot to death. 

Michigan University Regents refused to 
allow a discussion of the League of Nations 
by former Attorney General Wickersham at 
their institution, on the ground that it is 
a political issue. Northwestern University 
I.aw School promptly asked for the vacant 
date. 

It is reported that Henry Ford will re- 
turn to the Government his share of the 
company’s profits made on war contracts, 
amounting to $1,750,000. 
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sub-officials by no means implied the 
responsibility of the Greek Govern- 


ment. It was not, they claim, the basis 
for an indemnity award. They report 
that they have found no evidence that 
any Greeks had a part in the murders, 
and they insist on being heard in person 
by the ambassadors. 


Turkey a Republic 

NDER its new constitution Turkey 

will be proclaimed a_ republic, 
with a president having a four-or five- 
year term. The National Assembly, the 
despatches report, will have legislative 
power only, while the executive power 
will rest in a cabinet responsible to the 
Assembly. And the old name Ottoman 
Empire has been abandoned for the 
simple name Turkey. The new prohi- 
bition code, which went into effect on 
October 15, is a slight modification of 
the old code in the direction of wetness, 
and has been attacked strongly by 


prominent Moslems in Constantinople. 
Allied occupation of Turkey has now 
ceased. The Allied troops withdrew 
with formal ceremonies to the accom- 
paniment of a Turkish celebration, and 
though the American force did not par- 
ticipate in the celebration, the American 
ships were removed to distant stations. 


Germany’s Dictator 


HE outcome of a sharp struggle 

among conflicting groups is that 
Chancellor Stresemann has become the 
constitutional dictator of Germany. By 
a vote of 316 to 24, the Reichstag 
passed a measure giving him “ extraor- 
dinary powers.” If it had failed to 
pass the bill, Stresemann, under Presi- 
dent Ebert’s authority, would have dis- 
solved it. 

This emergency arrangement — it 
lasts at the most only until March— 
gives the Chancellor the opportunity 
and the huge task of reorganizing Ger- 
man finance. It is a distinct victory for 
the Stresemann administration against 
the two extremes, the Nationalists and 
the Communists, and gives Germany in 
some sense a fresh start. 

The dictator’s power stops only at 
altering the eight-hour day, which was 
the rock on which the Cabinet broke 
ten days ago. The Socialists withdrew 
in protest against the proposed aboli- 
tion of the eight-hour day, and the 
whole Cabinet resigned. Stresemann, 
with difficulty, succeeded in forming 
another, a coalition, and for the 
moment the widely varying groups are 
held together. The first move made by 
the dictator has been applauded—he 
has arranged that taxes shall hereafter 
be paid in gold. Paying in the vanish- 
ing paper currency has meant a rate 
that looked high and really was very 
low. 

The power of the Industrialists is 
steadily growing. This group is hostile 
to the Chancellor. on account of his offer 
to take their wealth to apply on repara- 
tions (the unheeded offer of the late 
summer), but its head, Herr Stinnes, 
voted for the dictatorship bill. He and 
his group have been conducting nego- 
tiations with the French. During the 
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fortnight the Germans asked for a par- 
ley on the resumption of work in the 
Ruhr, and were told that the question 
must be settled locally between the 
French authorities and German _in- 
dustrialists. The German miners’ union 
has since signed a pact with the French 
authorities for return to work in one of 
the largest mines. 

Meantime, there is an increasingly 
desperate situation among the middle 
and professional classes, while unem- 
ployment among the workers is grow- 
ing. Correspondents of the Christian 
Science Monitor have made full and 
careful investigations of conditions and 
have presented a report that shows “ the 
mere support of existence for many 
people practically impossible.” Un- 
fortunately, the industrialists of Ger- 
many in holding out their wealth and in 
seizing the moment to extend their own 
operations have not only exploited 
their own people but have cast doubt on 
the reality of the general distress. 

So far France has made no move that 
would make the reorganization of Ger- 
man finance easier. Belgium has just 
proposed that the Allies reconsider a 
proposition for a reparations arrange- 
ment which she made some time ago, 
and the Allies have consented. Great 
Britain shows no change in policy or 
attitude. 


The A. F. of L. Convention 


FTER a hot debate, the American 

Federation of Labor expelled a 
Communist from its convention at Port- 
land, Oregon. The evicted member was 
William F. Dunne of the Silver Bow 
Labor Council of Butte, Montana. The 
Secretary of the United Mine Workers 
brought the impeachment charges— 
that Dunne was attempting to destroy 
the trade union movement and had made 
untrue statements concerning officers of 
the Mine Workers’ Union. The vote was 
27,838 to 107 in favor of impeachment, 
and Dunne was asked to leave at once. 
His expulsion colored later discussions: 
there was strong denunciation of all 
propagandists for communism or revo- 
lution, as hostile to the trade-union 


movement. The Ku Klux Klan and the 
Fascisti movement also came in for 
denunciation. So did the Railway 


Labor Board. Proposals for the recog- 
nition of Russia and for the formation 
of a Labor party were heavily defeated. 


Governor Pinchot Active 


OVERNOR PINCHOT of Pennsyl- 

vania reserves the right to become 
a candidate for the presidency. without 
making a statement about it now. It is 
understood that in a recent conference 
Secretary Mellon, who favors the 
nomination of Mr. Coolidge, suggested 
that Governor Pinchot should not seek 
delegates in the Pennsylvania primaries 
next May but should be content with the 
usual complimentary vote. The Gov- 


ernor declined both the promise and the 
honor, and said that he would remain 
free to select his own delegates. The 
supposition is that if by next spring it 
is clear that the President has made a 
successful record, Governor Pinchot 
will not contest the nomination; and 
that otherwise he will be actively for it. 
Prohibition is being strongly empha- 
sized by Governor Pinchot. As chief 
speaker on the opening day of the Citi 
zenship Conference in Washington, he 
charged Federal officials with encour- 
agement of law breaking, and called 
on the President to end the “* whisky 
rebellion ” as Washington did. 


The Oklahoma Issue 


N election to decide whether or not 

the Oklahoma legislature had a 
right to convoke itself, in order to im- 
peach the Governor, took place in spite 
of Governor Walton’s opposition. It 
went against him, overwhelmingly, and 
a temporary injunction obtained by him 
to prevent the certification of the results 
did not affect the situation. Before the 
date chosen for the legislature to meet, 
the Governor surprisingly called it 
together himself—in order to put be- 
fore it an anti-Klan bill which he had 
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Raynor Studios, Chicago. 

Elisabeth Telling (our cover artist) has 
done a great many portrait studies. Ac- 
cording to her own words her “ specialty 
seems to have become child portraiture.” 
A glance at the program of her one-man 
exhibit at the Art Institute of Chicago in 
1922 confirms the fact. Jane, John, Billie, 
Mildred and Louise, Frances and Katherine 
are among the names listed. 

Miss Telling was born in Milwaukee. 
She studied at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
received an A. B. degree from Smith 
College, and later studied with William 
P. Henderson, Charles Frances Browne, 
M. Heymann, in Munich, George Senseney 
and Hamilton Easter Field. She has 
exhibited in the Chicago Society of Etchers 
and Artists of Chicago and vicinity, the 
Brooklyn Society of Etchers, Print Makers 
Society of California, Annual American 
exhibition at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts. The Pasadena State 
Library has some of her work among its 
permanent collection of prints. 
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drawn. He even offered to resign if it 
would pass his measure for unmasking 
the Klan. The legislature assembled on 
his’ date, but it laid aside his bill, to 
wait until it had finished investigations 
looking toward impeachment. 

The leader of the opposition is W. 
D. McBee, once a Texas cowboy, and 
now speaker of the legislature. McBee 
and other opponents of the Governor 
charge that he has installed radicals in 
office, has freed or paroled a number of 
desperate criminals (not to mention his 
refusal to allow imposition of the death 
penalty), and that bad as the Klan is, 
his dictatorial methods were not justi- 
fied—that, in short, he is power mad. 
The Governor, on the other hand, claims 
that his fight is on a terroristic organiza- 
tion that has a stranglehold on the state; 
that he has used the weapons of censor- 
ship and martial law only in order to 
secure the testimony of persons flogged 
by the Klan, and that no innocent per- 
son has suffered. 


Vermont on Prohibition 


at the recent primary election in 
Vermont the Republican voters 
apparently spoke in favor of prohibi- 
tion. A candidate was chosen for 
United States senator, and a candidate 
for representative in Congress in the 
second district, both of whom were 
strongly for enforcement of the present 
prohibition law. Porter H. Dale, the 
senatorial nominee, won more _ votes 
than both of his opponents combined, 
and the nominee for representative, 
Colonel Ernest W. Gibson, won by a 
safe margin. The Democratic sena- 
torial nominee is a wet, but the Repub- 
lican party is dominant in Vermont. 


Salandra’s Bad Case 


NTERESTING comment on the ef- 

fect of the Corfu incident upon the 
League of Nations continues, ranging 
all the way from gloomy scorn to jubi- 
lation. Particularly interesting is the 
account which Mr. Raymond Fosdick 
brings back from Geneva. He points 
out that the reference of the affair by 
the League to the Council of Ambassa- 
dors was the logical method of ap- 
proach, inasmuch as the murdered of- 
ficers were representing the ambassa- 
dors at the time of their death. “If 
anyone thinks that the organized con- 
demnation of fifty nations is something 
that can be trifled with,” he says in the 
League of Nations Herald, “ he should 
have seen the perspiration roll down 
the face of the Italian delegate, Signor 
Salandra, at the meeting of the Council 
of the League on September sixth. In 
a tone so faltering that it could scarcely 
be heard across the room, Salandra 
tried to put a bold front on a case that 
he personally knew to be bad. It was 
a pitiful failure. Against him was ar- 
rayed the public opinion of almost the 
entire civilized world.”—Oct. 16, 1923. 
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Your Business in Washington 


October 11, 1923. 

VERYTHING around President 
E Coolidge during the fortnight has 

been humming. A quiet calm has 
pervaded the White House. How long 
President Coolidge can withstand the 
buzzing about his head and still retain 
an uncommunicative mien is one of the 
guesses of the capital. The more that 
happens in political circles the less 
seems to come out of the White House. 
There is a long newspaper chant: 

“Give Us News” 

But as I tried to emphasize last time, 
the whole tone of the capital is to let 
the President go his own way at his own 
gait and not to comment prematurely. 

The time has about come, however, 
when Mr. Coolidge will be so loaded up 
with pending questions that he will have 
to spill. The fortnight has been com- 
plicated by the announcement of the 
prospective retirement of Colonel Har- 
vey as Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s, and of Richard Washburn 
Child as Ambassador to Italy; Colonel 
Harvey to be succeeded reasonably soon 
and Mr. Child to take a leave of 
absence, return to Rome and be relieved 
as soon as Republicanly convenient. 
This caps the climax in the appointment 
situation, making that subject one of the 


most important on President Coolidge’s - 


calendar today. 
The High Cost of Eminence 


It makes a great difference to every 
American citizen, man or woman, just 
who is at the head of any foreign office 
of the American government. It means 
personal and government service of the 
highest order. Colonel Harvey was 
appointed in the spring of 1921 by 
President Harding, after having virtu- 
ally obtained Mr. Harding’s nomination 
at the Republican Convention of 1920. 
At that time it was conceded that 
Colonel Harvey swung the issue. He 
has not remained in England as 
long as most of his predecessors, and 
his record has not been as dignified as 
that of eminent men before him. 


By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


He arranged with President Harding when there is some prominent post in 
for relief on the ground that it was view, as nobody knows in the Repub- 
too expensive and too much of a drain lican party just what Lowden will do 
upon his personal finances to keep on. if he is not tied, and some have said 
The question of keeping up an adequate _ that it would be a little indelicate on the 
American Embassy in London is still a part of President Coolidge to offer him 
difficult problem for any man not a_ the post because it might be interpreted 
multi-millionaire. One of the first flatly as seeking to get rid of a pros- 
recommendations of the special commit- pective opponent in the coming elec- 
tee of the National Civil Service Reform _ tions. 

League on the Improvement of the For- John Bassett Moore, a most eminent 
eign Service of the United States is that statesman, at present out of the 
“embassies, legations, and consulates country a great deal as the American 
be purchased in the principal cities.” member of the International Court, is 
In London the problem also involves another possibility and one pleasantly 
the maintenance of the necessarily large thought of by those who seek to re-es- 


establishment. tablish the prestige of the American 
: — Embassy. 
Who Next in London? There is, too, a friendly and impor- 


But everybody knows about Colonel tant conjecture about Charles B. War- 
Harvey. He has seen to that, and the ren, Ambassador to Japan at a time 
question of who is to be his successor When Anglo-Japanese relations were 
is the one that most interests Washing- very delicately put; a man who was 
ton. On the principle of who is mak- highly successful at a hard job. Mr. 
ing the most trouble, or who could Warren has been in Mexico as one of 
make the most trouble, for the Repub- President Harding’s commissioners to 
lican party, several names are consid- negotiate some understanding with the 
ered in the list of ambassadorial possi- Obregon Government which could re- 
bilities. What a grand place to dump sult in American recognition. With 
Henry Ford. What a splendid dispo- John Barton Payne he was successful 
sition of Senator Lodge, loosening him in this. Mexico was recognized this 
from the chairmanship of the Foreign summer and the appointment of our 
Relations Committee and opening it to ambassador and the reception of the 
some younger and perhaps Western Mexican envoy only await the exchange 
man. It is said around the White House of treaty ratifications by Mexico and 
that the President would seriously con- the United States confirming the under- 
sider preferment of a representative of standing reached. President Coolidge, 
Western interests when candidates are it is known, believes that our ambassa- 
mentioned. And then what a nice berth dor will not go forth until the treaty 
for Speaker Gillette, who has plenty of 35 signed. At present Mexican affairs 
millions, and who, by leaving the speak- are being administered by an American 
ership in the House, would somewhat chargé and a Mexican agent here. 


disentangle the idea that its principal : 

officers all come from in and around Mr. Warren Stands High 
Boston, or somewhere in the codfish Mr. Warren is a high type of poli- 
country. tician who has been an_ esteemed 


Then there is Henry P. Fletcher, late member of the Republican National 
Ambassador to Belgium and at present Committee, and chairman of the contest 
Ambassador to Brazil. And ex-Gover- committee at the last National Conven- 
nor Frank W. Lowden of Illinois, who tion, who handled in a signal way all 
is present in party nightmares just now. the contests for seats. He was known 
Governor Lowden always comes up_ to have been in high favor with Presi- 
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dent Harding. Moreover, he is a West- 
erner, born in Bay City, Michigan, in 
1870. One of his legal achievements 
was his appearance as associate counsel 
for the United States before the “ Joint 
High Commission to determine Bering 
seaplanes.” He has been counsel for 
the government in other important 
suits. ‘The beet-sugar industry owes its 
efficient organization to him. While he 
was on the staff of the Judge Advocate 
General during the World War, he as- 
sisted General Crowder in the draft to 
such an extent that much of the success 
of the operation of the draft is said to 
have been due to him. 

Just now, however, the capital really 
thinks that the most likely prospect is 
that of James M. Beck of New York, 
Solicitor General of the Department of 
Justice under Attorney General Daugh- 
erty. Mr. Beck visited President Cool- 
idge, escorted by Secretary Hughes, this 
week. When Colonel Harvey was 
appointed and Mr. Beck was traveling 
abroad he is said to have carelessly 
remarked that President Harding would 
have appointed him Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s if he had not been 
under personal obligation to Colonel 
Harvey. 

Mr. Beck is a New York lawyer 
of considerable fame. He won an 
enviable regard during the first period 
of the war when he interpreted the 
White Papers of Great Britain and made 
an analysis of them which was used 
as a starting point for their study 
throughout the country. Mr. Beck is 
an Easterner. 


On the President’s Mind 


President Coolidge has a personal 
responsibility in the matter of these 
appointments, as ambassadors are pre- 
sumed to be the personal representatives 
of the Chief Executives, and for many 
years have been used, in a sense, to pay 
off personal obligations. ‘The residue 
of a presidential campaign has been 
the operation of this system of political 
“rewards and punishments.” So the 
President has this very much on his 
mind just now, at a time when it might 
be presumed that President Harding 
had settled the matter for four years, 
and at a time, too, when Mr. Coolidge 
apparently is trying to concentrate his 
whole mind on his first message, by 
which he truly will be severely judged. 
If he had made himself known in any 
substantial way before this message, it 
would not receive quite such a scrutiny, 
but, under the circumstances, every 
comma will be held before a telescope. 
It has been common knowledge around 
the White House that he has gone at the 
preparation of his message by a thor- 
ough study of the condition of each 
department and an endeavor to ground 
himself thoroughly in the fundamentals 
of departmental business instead of try- 
ing immediately to conceive policies to 





be superimposed upon his lack of 
knowledge of details. Of course, this 
takes time. Some are criticising him for 
it, holding that he should make it his 
business to create policies and let 
someone else worry about departmental 
government. If he produces a stirring 
and constructive message, all this will 
be overlooked. 


The Coming Message 


Indications are now that his first 
offering to Congress, and in effect to 
the country, will contain reference to 
the following situations: Recognition of 
Mexico. The new budget now in prep- 
aration. Prospective amendments to 
the transportation act. Agricultural sit- 
uation and some program for farm 
relief, including indication of what the 
disposition will be of the government 
nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals and the 
proposition of Henry Ford to buy it 
from the government. Tax reduction 
and consideration of amendments to the 
immigration law which will relieve tre- 
mendous embarrassments and hardships 
involved in the strict application of the 
quota law for immigrants to this coun- 
try. Rehearsal of the bonus situation: 
Secretary Mellon is known to be 
standing pat in his conviction that the 
country should not pay a soldier bonus, 
and the general opinion is that Presi- 
dent Coolidge also wants to see where 
the money may be obtained to pay for 
it before the government approves of 
the principle. Reorganization of the 
departments and business of the govern- 
ment, with specific agitation for relief 
of the office of the President. Walter 
F. Brown, close friend of President 
Harding, yesterday visited the White 
House to confer with President Coolidge 
regarding @ final report of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Reorgani- 
zation, of which he is chairman. This 
committee has made tentative summa- 
ries of a report, which have been dis- 
cussed already. 

As a result of the President’s trip to 
Alaska it is likely that President Cool- 
idge will have new recommendations. 
For instance, one of the bones of con- 
tention in reorganization has been that 
the Forestry Service, for many years in 
the Department of Agriculture, be 
changed to the Department of the Inte- 
rior. This was the pet scheme of Sec- 
retary Fall, upon which he went to the 
bat many times when he was head of the 
Interior Department. Secretary Wal- 
lace of the Department of Agriculture 
is just as insistent that the Forestry 
Service remain where it is. President 
Harding, on his western trip, had per- 
sonal knowledge of the efficiency and 
splendid administration of the service as 
it is at present. There is talk at the 
White House of laying the whole 
reorganization plan before an _ early 
meeting of the Cabinet so that depart- 
mental jealousies can be somewhat 
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smoothed out. The business of the con. 
solidation of the War and Navy Depart. 
ments is still unsettled and has bitter 
opponents, as would be natural. 

The proposition to give the President 
some relief has taken somewhat tenta- 
tive shape in a plan calling for one 
Assistant to the President, who shall 
have four secretaries; one to have 
charge of the executive offices, staff and 
personnel of the White House; the sec. 
ond to look after everything pertaining 
to legislation; the third to have charge 
of presidential appointments, patronage 
awards, postmasters, etc.; the fourth to 
deal with executive clemency. An 
important assistant apparently has been 
overlooked in this plan in the person 
of a publication expert, such as the 
present incumbent, Judson T. Welliver, 
who was with President Harding during 
the campaign and in the White House, 
and has continued with President Cool- 
idge, a man of invaluable aid to all 
correspondents and to the White House 
generally as a literary adviser. Secre- 
tary Tumulty served in this capacity to 
some extent, although not exactly fill- 
ing such a professional position. He, 
however, knew Mr. Wilson so well that 
he was far more able to speak and write 
for him than any secretary in the 
White House since the Wilson days. 
The Washington public has not had a 
chance to know Secretary Slemp well 
enough yet and surely Secretary Slemp 
does not yet know his man well enough 
to be able to impersonate him or act as 
his mentor for speeches and advice to 
correspondents. 


The Alaska Question 


With the presence in Washington this 
week of the Governor of Alaska, Scott 
C. Bone, the capital is beginning to 
speculate as to how much President 
Coolidge personally will profit from 
the Alaskan trip of the Hardings and 
how much good will come to Alaska 
through their great personal sacrifice. 
It is unfortunate now that Vice-Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge were not mem- 
bers of the party. At the same time, 
it is inconceivable that the enormous 
study and investigation of the Alaska 
situation should come to no concrete 
end because of the death of President 
Harding. Washington is eagerly await- 
ing some word from Mr. Coolidge that 
he has this subject on his mind; that 
it will have consideration looking 
toward carrying out some of the recom- 
mendations of President Harding, Sec- 
retary Hoover and other members of 
the Alaskan party. There will be sur- 
prise if Mr. Coolidge does not include 
specific recommendations for Alaska in 
his coming message. 

Plans for the reception of Lloyd 
George here have been increasingly 
elaborated since his arrival at New 
York. He is to lunch with the Presi- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Poland’s Better Half 


By Charles Phillips 


Formerly with the Red Cross in Poland and author of “ The New Poland” 


T is interesting to make composite 
] pictures in one’s travels, to arrive 

if possible at a definite type. This 
is no more easily to be done in Poland, 
however, than in any other land, so 
many and varied are the native charac- 
teristics. Still, there may be said to 
be two distinct types of Polish women 
—the Slavic blonde, whose faintly 
flushed fairness often has a touch of the 
ethereal about it that is lovely beyond 
words. (Is it the stamp of generations 
of sacrifice and endurance?) And the 
brunette, so richly colored, and with 
such warm Creole-like eyes, that one 
wonders how much southern blood is 
in this northern country. The broad 
high-cheek-boned, square visage of the 
Slav is not so commonly seen as might 
be imagined; but the small Greek head 
is common, and the straight nose and 
clear-cut features seen so frequently in 
Ireland. 

With these special marks noted, the 
humble male observer must confess that 
he finds Polish women, like the women 
of every other country in the world, 
charming, beautiful, graceful—(how 
they can dance!) Despite their train- 
ing in Old World reserve, they are very 
much the “good fellows” that their 
American sisters are, fond of outdoor 
sports, great walkers, and inimitable in 
the saddle. Though on the average the 
Polish girl may possess a few more of 
the “ accomplishments ”—music, _lan- 
guages, and so on—than the American 
girl, she is none the less practical and 
not at all slow in adapting herself to 
the work and ways of her sister from 
overseas, 


Women’s High Place 


But to return to our composite por- 
trait. A certain two guests whom I met 
in the house of a Warsaw friend, com- 
bined with the memory of the hostess 
herself, all together depict for me a 
sort of symbolic figure of the Polish 
woman—the woman legislator, the 
woman soldier, and the woman in the 
home. The lines and features of each, 
superimposed as it were one on the 
other, fall readily into a composite 
whole. Together these three stand for 

the better half” of Poland. Around 
the strong, steady, glowing lamp of 
their fused light the little flashes-in-the- 
pan of erratic (and erotic) femininity 
which occasionally thrust themselves up 
for notice, simply fade away or blow 
out, mere candles in the wind. 

ne evening my host and I were 
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“The brunette type, so richly colored, 
suggests southern blood ” 


tardy for dinner, having gone late in 
the afternoon to visit the Diet, or na- 
tional legislature. There he had 
pointed out to me, from our seat in the 
guests’ gallery, one of the women leg- 
islators at her desk just below us, men- 
tioning her name and remarking that I 
would meet her later. I did, that 
evening. She was at the house when 
we arrived. From her and from others 
I drew much information regarding the 
work of the women of Poland. 

It was a simple matter to talk with 
this modest little lady, who bore not a 
single earmark of the ordinary “ pub- 
lic personage.” She was _ plainly 
dressed—but then, for years the women 
of Poland have put costly fashions, even 
among those who might afford them, 
out of the pale of good taste. 

Like everyone else who observes or 
inquires into the matter, I was surprised 
when I found what the women of Po- 
land are doing. Here is a country 
where women have achieved a higher 
position and have held an ampler field 
for a longer time than any other I have 
heard of, not even excepting our own 
America. Complete equal suffrage is 
only one item. Eligibility to the highest 
office in the land is another—for a 
Polish woman could be elected to the 
Presidency of the Republic. And 
woman’s “emancipation” in Poland 
has had nothing sudden about it, nor 
did it happen over night. The women 
of Poland have been public leaders for 


centuries; leaders, workers, builders, 
only they have not been heard of in the 
outside world; or, if heard of, it has 
been under a mistaken identity, labeled 
with the name of other nations—either 
of those governments which partitioned 
Poland and blotted her name from the 
map; or else of those countries where 
Poles for the past century and more 
have sought refuge in exile. 

One knows well enough that no na- 
tion could persist in its nationhood 
were it not for its women. But it is 
interesting to have precise examples. 

In the case of Poland we may go 
back to the fourteenth century for an 
example—to Jadwiga, the young Polish 
queen who, when she succeeded to the 
throne in 1382, was betrothed to a man 
she loved, William of Austria. It was 
a true lover’s match. But Jadwiga gave 
up her lover and wedded the pagan 
Jagiello, Prince of Lithuania, because 
the politics of her country demanded 
such a union. With her aura of ro- 
mance and self-sacrifice, and a record 
as well of a full life of great deeds, not 
the least of which was the Christianiza- 
tion of Lithuania, Jadwiga stands as 
one of the traditional heroines of Po- 


land. 


In the Fight for Freedom 


Jadwiga began a long tradition of 
nobility of deed and sacrifice on the 
part of women, which has been kept 
alive through the centuries by a host 
of the daughters of Poland who have 
worked and suffered and fought for 
their country. Suffered? One needs 
but to recall the tragedy of the lovely 
Walewska and Emperor Napoleon. 
Fought? They certainly have fought. 
In Kosciuzko’s time, when the story of 
our own Moll Pitcher manning the can- 
non was still new and wonderful, wom- 
en by the hundreds fought with scythes 
and forks and with their bare fists in 
Poland’s desperate struggle for free- 
dom. In the Polish rebellion of 1830 
Emilia Plater bled and died in uniform. 
Again, visiting one day at the Warsaw 
citadel with a Red Cross girl from 
Gary, Indiana, I was shown Cell Fifty, 
where her great aunt had been im- 
prisoned for over a year because she 
was caught carrying dispatches for the 
Polish forces in the uprising of 1863. 
I could go on recounting dozens of such 
cases. 

It was all one long fight. Especially 
through the dark hundred years of the 
“ partitions” the women of Poland 
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never ceased to fight, though not always 
with gun or sword. Then it was in the 
home that they had to put up their 
greatest struggle; for all about them 
the strength and power of Poland’s op- 
pressors worked and moved to destroy 
the soul of the nation. If the language 
of the Pole remains today a living 
force, the richest of all the Slavic 
tongues, it is because the women of 
Poland never gave it up, but talked it 
and taught it, in secret and at the risk 
of their lives, rather than see their 
children lose its heritage. If the songs 
and music and art and all the traditions 
of the land have never died out, but 
have been kept, remembered and alive, 
ready now for their reblooming, it is 
because the women of Poland have been 
both true and strong. 
II 

For my own part, I did know some- 
thing of Polish womanhood even before 
I came into Poland. There had been 
Modjeska, artist and patriot, devoting 
her years, even long after she had 
rightly earned a rest, to the sole pur- 
pose of keeping the good name of her 
native land before the public eye in 
America. That was her working ideal; 
and she told me more than once that it 
was likewise the ideal of Paderewski, of 
Sembrich, of the de Reszkes, of Hoff- 
mann, of Benda; of all the famous 
Polish artists whom America has known 
for the past generation. 

It was Modjeska who first told me 
that Madame Curie (born Sklodowska) 
was a Pole—that illustrious and modest 
woman whose discovery of radium is 
acknowledged to be the greatest scien- 
tific achievement of our time. The 
world thinks of her as French. From 
Modjeska also I knew that the first 
director of the first pedagogic institute 
in Europe, Mademoiselle Josefa Ioteyko, 
of Brussels, author of “ The Science of 
Labor,” was a Pole. Known to the 
world in general as “a famous Belgian 
sociologist,” this gifted Polish woman 
later became professor of psychology at 
the College de France. Modjeska like- 
wise had made one acquainted with the 
name of Zamoyska. a name which in 
time came to symbolize for me_ the 
whole vast social work accomplished by 
Polish women in their own country 
during the past quarter century. 


Where They Learn Housework 


Zamoyska is but one of many, but her 
work will speak for many. Exiled from 
Prussian Poland some thirty years ago, 
she sought refuge in the southern part 
of the country, at that time under 
Austrian rule. There at Zakopané, she 
founded Poland’s first school of what; 
for want of a better term, we must call 
“domestic science,” the aim of which 
is to teach Polish girls the dignity of 
household labor, the joy of knowing 
how to do_ every-day-things right. 
Peasant girls and daughters of aristo- 


crats meet in this school on a common 
footing, learning by actual work every- 
thing a housewife needs to know, from 
sewing and mending to butter making 
and the care of cows and poultry. When 
the American Red Cross went into 
Poland a course in nursing and “ bed- 
side hygiene” was added by it to the 
curriculum of the school at Madame 
Zamoyska’s invitation. 

In Continental Europe the trained 
nurse as we know her was unknown be- 
fore the war, except among the nuns of 
various religious _ sisterhoods. In 
Poland the story of these Catholic 
Sisterhoods is an epic in itself. They 
have been the country’s pioneers of new 





Tucked deep in the mountains is Poland’s 
domestic science school 


womanhood, as the term is taken in its 
highest sense. Polish nuns, away back 
in one of the earlier wars, before 
Florence Nightingale and the Crimea, 
were the first nurses ever known to go 
out on the battlefields to care for the 
wounded and dying. They have kept 
up their great tradition, as we discov- 
ered in innumerable instances in the 
Poland of 1919 and 1920. In one re- 
mote spot, far off in the devastated areas 
of the east, we found a nun who was a 
graduate dentist and who required only 
the simplest instruments to go on with 
her work among the poor. What 
volumes that one little shy woman, hid- 
den behind her worn veil and patched 
habit, spoke of the brains and pluck of 
Polish womanhood! Yet we came 
across her like everywhere. 
Ill 

The fireside war of the Polish woman, 
fought for generations to keep alive the 
Polish souls of her sons and daughters, 
was not confined to the hearthstone. 
She made her own home, it is true, a 
center for the culture of the community 
—as is the case of Madame Morawska, 
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one of Madame Modjeska’s relatives, 
who taught the whole countryside of 
Posnania Polish history by means of 
her rhymed verses, which took the place 
of forbidden Polish books, and are as 
familiar today in Poland as “ Mother 
Goose” is with us. But the Polish 
woman also went out into town and yil- 
lage and into the cottage of the peasant, 
organizing clubs, circles, associations of 
every conceivable kind to promote the 
welfare of her sisters and their children, 
Her daughters grew up in an atmos. 
phere of helpfulness. They learned to 
sew, to teach, to sanitate, to plan homes 
for peasants and workingmen. They 
studied medicine, accounting, law, agri- 
culture, handicraft. At every turn they 
found old ways or made new ways for 
woman’s endeavor, though more often 
than otherwise they were forced to go 
to other lands to perfect themselves in 
their studies. When the partitions of 
Poland paralyzed the political life of 
the nation, all its energies turned to 
cultural and philanthropic activities— 
to education, hygiene, conservation of 
health, agricultural reform; to the de- 
velopment of industry and home crafts; 
to every imaginable form of social wel- 
fare. And in all of these activities 
women played their part and often took 
the lead. Thus it is that today, turn 
where you will in Poland, you will find 
women at work and leading in the 
nation’s work, whether it be in the mak- 
ing of the practical side of life, or the 
artistic. 


Polish Women Artists 


As for art, a man simply throws up 
his hands. Painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, poets, dramatists, novelists, his- 
torians—Polish women have made their 
names as all of these. So also in the 
applied arts the women shine. House 
decoration, furniture designing, peasant 
tapestries, weaving, pottery, lace mak- 
ing (Madame Modjeska established a 
school of lace making at Zakopané)— 
every Polish home has its examples of 
the work of women in these various 
lines, all expressing and perpetuating 
the national traditions and spirit. 

The result of all this, when the crash 
of 1918 came, was inevitable; with 
freedom of political action regained, 
the women of Poland were ready for 
leadership in it. A glance at the women 
who sit today in the national legislature 
at Warsaw—there are seven of them, as 
well as five in the Warsaw municipal 
council—tells the story of the Polish 
woman in politics. 

To begin with, the first government 
of the Republic of Poland, the provi- 
sional government which stabilized the 
newly emancipated State afier the 
armistice in 1918, owed its orderly 
foundation in good part to the women 
of the country. They had already or- 
ganized themselves into a_ national 
woman’s league, with some fifteen thou- 
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sand active members, a league which 
later, under the leadership of Countess 
Sobanska, correlated all the work of 
all the women’s associations in the en- 
tire Republic, and became a very pow- 
erful organization. 

This league in the beginning educated 
and made possible the enormous 
women’s vote which, early in 1919, did 
much, to establish the first elected gov- 
ernment of the new Poland. But out 
of the first election there arose more 
than an emergency government. Women 


legislators as well as men also ap- 
peared, rising to their place not alone 
through the necessity of the moment, but 
by the merit of exceptional ability 
proven through long experience in 
social activity. 

Every one of these women has spent 
a lifetime in hard work, helping to pre- 
pare the Polish masses for the liberty 
they have now secured. Education has 
been one of their best achievements. 
Madame. Moczydlowska’s name (pro- 
nounced Motchidlovska) is synonymous 
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with that of the famous model town of 
Liskow, founded by Padre Blizinski— 
a village of western Poland known to 
sociological students in Europe as one 
of the best examples on the continent 


of community development. (Since it 
was founded in 1900, illiteracy in the 
district has been reduced from eighty 
per cent. to ten per cent.) In temperance 
work, Madame Moczydlowska has been 
equally distinguished, and it is through 
her influence that several important 
(Continued on page 27) 


Political Parties—W hy ? 


ties is the translation of public 

opinion into governmental action. 
This can only be accomplished through 
the presentation to the voters of a 
choice of issues. The formulation and 
presentation of issues is then the prime 
purpose of a political party. 

How delicately attuned are these in- 
struments to this purpose? How effec- 
tive is their operation? A survey of 
American history alone can give the an- 
swer. If in that survey we find issues 
create parties, then it must be acknowl- 
edged that the parties exist for the pur- 
pose of presenting issues to the public. 
If we find that parties continue 
to exist long after the issues which gave 
them birth have passed off the stage but 
continue by virtue of the fact that they 
select and present the most vital issues 
of present-day politics to the public for 
decision, then it must be acknowledged 
that they are performing the very use- 
ful function of brokerage. If, however, 
we discover that political parties ha- 
bitually set up straw issues, confuse, 
obscure, or even ignore existing ques- 
tions of policy, a question may then 
be raised as to the service they per- 
form. 


T HE chief function of political par- 


Party Platforms vs. Issues 


That justification for raising this 
question exists, a review of recent po- 
litical campaigns readily indicates. Al- 
most as full as the woods are of trees 
are the platforms of the various polit- 
ical parties of pious platitudes. State- 
ments intended to appeal to emotion 
and prejudice, but otherwise meaning- 
less, are perennially proclaimed. Votes, 
not the presentation of issues, have evi- 
dently been very often in the minds of 
party managers. 

Illustrative of this is the pledge in 
the Democratic platform of 1880—“ the 

mocratic party is the friend of labor 
and the laboring man and pledges itself 
to protect him alike against the cormo- 


By Schuyler C. Wallace 


rant and the commune.” Quite as 
meaningless so far as the presentation 
of a specific issue is concerned is the 
Republican perpetration of a later date 
—*“the Republican party has always 
been the champion of the oppressed and 
recognizes the dignity of mankind irre- 
spective of faith, color, or nationality; 
it sympathizes with the cause of home 
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Why do people regard “ politics” 
with contempt—or at least distrust? 
This second article in the Columbia 
University series indicates a reason. 
Dr. Wallace asks embarrassing ques- 
tions about political parties, and sug- 
gests to the woman voter her part in 
clearing the political muddle. The next 
article still discussing parties will deal 
particularly with modes of nomination. 
This series parallels a course specially 
designed for the use of women’s organi- 
zations. Outlines of the course may 
be obtained by writing to the C1TIzEN. 





rule in Ireland and protests against the 
persecution of the Jews in Russia.” 
Just what stand upon suffrage the 
same party took in 1900 is rather puz- 
zling to determine. ‘“ We congratulate 
the women of America,” the platform 
stated, “upon their splendid record of 
public service in the volunteer aid 
association, and as nurses in camp and 
hospital during the recent campaigns in 
the Eastern and Western, Indies, and we 
appreciate their faithful co-operation 
in all works of education and indus- 
try.” It is also difficult to discover the 
issue that is raised in a campaign in 
which the Republicans declare, “ the 
Civil Service Law was placed on the 
statute books by the Republican party. 
which has always sustained it, and we 
renew our former declaration that it 
shall be thoroughly and honestly en- 
forced,” to which the Democrats reply, 
“the Democratic party stands com- 
mitted to the principles of Civil Service 


Reform, and we demand their honest, 
just and impartial enforcement.” 

These are but a few from among 
many, but they suffice to show that very 
often for the sake of votes political 
parties will set up straw issues, and at- 
tempt by irrelevant appeals to the emo- 
tions to catch the fancy of groups and 
classes. 

A far more serious perversion is the 
deliberate confusion of issues that often 
occurs. Of this the last political cam- 
paign furnished an all too striking il- 
lustration. Neither in the platform of 
the Republican party nor in the cam- 
paign speeches of its candidates can be 
found any definite statement concern- 
ing our entrance into the League of Na- 
tions. That we would not go into the 
League without reservations was made 
quite evident, but whether the Repub- 
lican party would lead the United 
States into the League if the Lodge 
reservations were secured, or whether 
the party was definitely committed 
against entrance into the League, was 
impossible to determine. The party 
straddled the issue so that on election 
day votes were cast for the Republican 
party in the belief that that party would 
lead us into the League with reserva- 
tions, while other votes were cast for 
the same party from exactly the oppo- 
site conviction. 

This practice, of course, is by no 
means confined to the Republicans. A 
survey of the platforms of both the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties would 
reveal similar situations very frequently 
in each and particularly with regard to 
railroads and trusts. 


Ends, Not Means 


Even more conclusive evidence that 
the parties are not functioning effec- 
tively is the fact that of the six out- 
standing domestic issues of the last 
three-quarters of a century only three 
were presented for popular decision by 
the major political parties. The tariff, 
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free silver and the income tax were 
party issues. Slavery, woman suffrage 
(except after it was practically here) 
and prohibition were not. Yet this is 
the function of political parties—the 
presentation of issues. 

What is the explanation of their 
failure to function? ‘The answer is a 
simple one. The forces which make 
for the institutionalization of parties, 
that is, make parties ends in themselves, 
have perverted them from their real 


purposes. 
What are these forces? They are 
three in character, psychological, 


structural and economic. The most im- 
portant, perhaps, is the psychological. 
Inertia and habit are responsible for 
the casting of as many votes as is re- 
flection, a fact which enables party 
managers to discount the wishes of 
great numbers of their adherents. 
Thus, the impulses of pugnacity and 
competition come into play in the 
course of a campaign—very intensely 
in the party managers but more or less 
intensely among all party adherents— 
and this also contributes to intellectu- 
ally dishonest practices. Victory thus 
often seems more important to the party 
adherents than the principles for which 
the campaign is fought. If necessary, 
principles are subordinated to victory. 


The Average Citizen Resigns 


Almost if not altogether as important 
as these factors is the existing complex- 
ity of American politics. The number 
of offices to be filled by popular vote 
produces a situation beyond the grasp 
of the average citizen. The result is, 
in great measure he turns over his 
duties to professional politicians. He 
does not select the candidates; he does 
not select the issues. His chief function 
is rarely more than the formal ratifica- 
tion of the work of others. 

Very often these “others” have a 
vested interest in the result, that is vic- 
tory means to them economic gain. To 
the average professional politician, vic- 
tory, offices, and spoils are the sine qua 
non. Party expediency, not principle, 
is the guide of action. 

So the proper function of the party is 
perverted, with the result that Ameri- 
can politics is in a great many particu- 
lars a muddle and distrust of political 
action continues to grow. 

What can be done about it? Again 
there is no panacea. Considerable im- 
provement, however, can be made. In- 
dependence on the part of the voters 
both within and without the parties will 
accomplish a great deal. The larger 
the number of independent voters— 
those with no personal axes to grind, 
no vested interest in the success of their 
party—who participate in party coun- 
cils, the greater is the probability that 
the party will stand for principles 
rather than expedients. This means, so 
far as the average reader of this maga- 
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zine is concerned, that. the more active 
she becomes in party councils, in all 
likelihood by so much will the situa- 
tion be improved. 

The second way in which the voter 
can contribute her share toward making 
parties function properly is by inde- 
pendent voting. Constant punishment of 
parties which attempt to gain votes in 
illegitimate ways will alone put an end 
to the practice. 


Third Party Votes 


Emphasis should be placed on the 
fact that a vote for a third or minor 
party is not a vote thrown away. for 
very often the major parties sin so 
equally, in subordinating their proper 
functions to party interest, that if the 
choice lay only between them it would 
be between tweedledum and tweedledee. 
A vote for a minor party, it is true, is 
not likely to elect a candidate, but it 
is no more thrown away than are all 
the votes that were cast for the losing 
candidates. Indeed, it is probably 
more effective than a vote cast for the 
losing candidates. Of the twenty-eight 
major demands concerning domestic 
policy which have been made by minor 
parties during the last half century. 
only four (Fiat Money, Direct Election 
of President. Government Ownership 
of Railways, Socialization of all Means 
of Production) have failed to be enacted 
into law or championed by one of the 
major parties in a presidential cam- 
paign. Furthermore, these twenty-four 
demands constitute more than two- 
thirds of all the constructive domestic 
legislation advocated in the platforms 
of the two great parties since 1872. 
They are: 

Civil Service Reform, Woman Suf- 
frage, Direct Election of Senators, De- 
partment of Labor. Initiative and Ref- 
erendum, Recall, Proportional Repre- 
sentation, Restriction of Chinese Immi- 
eration, Regulation of Corporations, 
Graduated Income Tax. Postal Savings 
Banks, Parcels Post. Reform of the 
Inelastic Currency, Regulation of Rail- 
ways and Telegraphs, Social Insurance 
(Workmen’s Compensation), Right of 
Combination, Ameliatory Legislation. 
Prohibition of Child Labor, Prohibition 
of Intoxicating Liquors, Revision of the 
Homestead Act, Graduated Inheritance 
Tax, Suppression of Polygamy, Arbitra- 
tion of Labor Disputes, Free and Unlim- 
ited Coinage of Silver. 

In view of these facts, one can hardly 
say that a vote for a minor party is a 
vote thrown away. 

Another, and probably more effective. 
method of compelling the parties to 
respond to the wishes of public opinion 
has been developed in the organization 
of pressure groups. These organiza- 
tions vary widely in character and 
effectiveness. Most spectacular among 
them has been the Anti-Saloon League. 
The American Federation of Labor, the 


Chambers of Commerce, the League of 
Women Voters, the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the Citizens’ Union, City 
Clubs, Good Government organizations 
and a thousand and one bodies of a sim- 
ilar character might be cited as exam- 
ples of the phenomenon. In all of 
them there is a dynamic nucleus which 
knows what it wants and is determined 
to get it. Around this driving force is 
gathered a group of adherents, some 
fanatically attached to the cause, others 
less so, gradually shading off into those 
who, although apathetic to the move- 
ment per se, are supporting the organi- 
zation for this reason or that. 

With this group of votes always at 
their disposal, the leaders of the asso- 
ciation proceed to bargain, and just as 
a district leader uses the strength of 
his constituency to advance his personal 
fortunes, so the strength of the “ pres- 
sure group ” is used to advance the for- 
tunes of its cause. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the strength of a 
“pressure group” does not depend 
entirely upon its immediate voting 
power, but depends also upon the stra- 
tegic position the organization of its 
members may occupy in relation to the 
formation of public opinion; that is, a 
“pressure group” such as a chamber 
of commerce has a strength greatly 
beyond its numerical membership; its 
financial resources, its control (through 
its membership) of the local press, its 
respected position in society, all com- 
bine to greatly extend the scope of its 
influence. The Anti-Saloon League also 
occupied an advantageous position in 
the fact that it had access to practically 
every evangelical pulpit in the country. 


Anti-Saloon League “ Pressure” 


The tactics of this latter organization 
may well serve to illustrate the tech- 
nique of the “ pressure group” in its 
most highly developed form. Aside 
from the activity that was needed to 
raise money, the energies of the League 
have been confined to three channels, 
propagandizing, lobbying, and cam- 
paigning. The evils of intemperance 
and the iniquities of the saloon were set: 
forth so often that sheer repetition con- 
verted many whom reason could not 
reach. In their “ educational ” work, 
however, they differed not a whit from 
numerous rival propaganda agencies. 

It was in effectively organizing their 
adherents to exert pressure upon the 
legislatures and party organizations that 
the Anti-Saloon League won its right 
to be called the foremost “ pressure 
group ” of the country. By maintaining 
lobbyists at vital points the League not 
only placed at the disposal of the 
“drys” in official position the advice 
of master tacticians, but maintained a 
“whip” to rally the adherents of the 
dry cause in times of crisis. Whenever 
“ dry ” legislation was in danger, or @ 

(Continued on page 24) 
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has a dull time of it, just adding up 
figures with never an interesting ex- 
perience from one day’s end to another, 
just let them talk with Miss M. E. 
Moore, A. S. A. A., incorporated ac- 
countant, if you please, the first uni- 
versity woman to become one in all 
England. If you are seeking Miss 
Moore’s office in London it is well to 
approach it from fascinating Saint 
James’s Square, by which you can reach 
Jermyn Street, a thoroughfare cele- 
brated in English fiction, and thence to 
No. 67. Up a narrow little wooden 
stair with queer little square landings 
and you are in the bare front room, 
where Miss Moore interviews her 
clients. There are panelled and painted 
walls of a mellow yellow, a ‘Turkish 
rug, a desk well cleared with the mail 
piled neatly in a wicker basket and the 
inevitable red ink of the azcountant 
handy by the customary big black 
bottle. Down one side of the room is a 
long oak table piled with orderly rows 
of ledgers. There may be a brown 
leather brief case if Miss Moore has 
been especially busy and h.s been tak- 
ing work home with her at night. And 
there is sure to be a vase of flowers. 
You may have to wait your turn with 
other clients, some one from Lady 
Rhondda’s office for instance. For Miss 
Moore takes care of part of the ac- 
counts of the biggest woman in Great 
Britain’s industrial world. It may be a 
woman lawyer or that rising young 
woman surgeon who has attained to 
offices on Harley Street, sacred to the 
best in the English medical profession. 
School headmistresses are common 
visitors, for Miss Moore has a number 
of their accounts. But there may be 
ahead of you a woman who has invented 
an appliance for keeping food hot or 
cold and who is now managing director 
of the company which is manufacturing 
the article. Or perhaps the managing 
director of a real estate firm. Or the 
managing director of a firm of women 
engineers. Or a woman dentist, per- 
haps that one who is doing herself 
rather well in the fashionable haunts 
of Cavendish Place, or a woman auc- 
tioneer. Or the head of a firm of 
women dressmakers. Or a woman who 
makes a business of breeding dogs and 
horses and whose Chow pups bring her 
in a good forty pounds apiece. Oh, 
women are getting ahead in England 
these days, and Miss Moore’s office is 
a good place to find out about them. 
If you are at all curious, before you 
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By Marjorie Shuler 





Miss M. C. Moore, A. S. A. A. 


get started on your talk with Miss 
Moore you may want to know about 
the M. E. Is it in order that she may 
appear mannish that she has _ those 
simple initials on her door and on her 
cards? Does she want prospective 
clients to whom she writes to think that 
they are getting the services of a man? 
The plain straight frock, the plain 
parted hair might lead you to think so. 
For there are no frills about Miss 
Moore’s appearance. But if you guess 
this, you will be wrong. It is pure 





After reporting the Suffrage Con- 
gress in Rome, Miss Shuler visited half 
a dozen or more countries in Europe. 
She was studying (among other things) 
how business and professional women 
are getting on in that torn and troubled 
world. From each of several countries 
she brought back to the CitTIzEN a per- 
sonality study of some woman who has 
made a place for herself, and forwarded 
other women’s interests as well. The 
series begins here with Miss Moore—ac- 
countant—of London. 
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feminine vanity. “ If I had been named 
Mona, for instance,” she says, “ or 
Margaret or any other nice name that 
begins with M—but I wasn’t. My name 
is Minnie and I just can’t bear to use 
it. 

Now you have a good start and you 
can ask Miss Moore where she gets the 
idea that it is amusing and interesting 
to tally figures and keep accounts. 
“But it is true,” she replies. “ My 
own experience has been very interest- 
ing. The articled clerk may find it 
drudgery to be bending over a ledger 
and just dealing with figures. But once 
get beyond that to the work of an ac- 
countant with clients of your own and 








to Her 


you will have not only the thrill and 
excitement of dealing directly with busi- 
ness problems, but you will enjoy the 
intensely human side of the people who 
come to you. Just as people unburden 
themselves to their doctors and lawyers, 
so they tell their inmost difficulties to 
their accountants.” 

Perhaps you want to know what 
qualities Miss Moore thinks a woman 
needs to go into this fascinating busi- 
ness. “She must have a first-rate busi- 
ness head,” comes the answer. “ She 
must have savoir faire and tact to deal 
with all kinds of people. She must 
have integrity. She must have grit, for 
while the next generation will have an 
easier time of it, this one has to do the 
pioneering. 

“It may be pioneering work, but if 
you do get a man client he trusts you in 
a most extraordinary way,” says Miss 
Moore. “And women are not so slow 
to trust other women, as it is claimed 
they are,” she declares. “ Especially 
the women who do something them- 
selves are eager to give their accounts 
to other women in other lines of busi- 
ness.” 

Perhaps there is a reason for trusting 
Miss Moore. Here is a little story 
which may let in some light as to why 
both men and women do have confi- 
dence in her. When she first started 
in business, she had rather a hard time 
of it. She had taken special mathe- 
matical work in Cambridge and then 
tried public service as a concession to 
the opinions of her family and her 
friends. But “the city,” as London’s 
business district is known, called her 
and she went into training with 
a firm of incorporated accountants, 
finally winning the coveted degree 
of incorporated accountant for herself, 
although it has been as yet accorded to 
few other women. At first clients were 
few and far between. In those days of 
famine, there came to her the head- 
mistress of a _ well-established and 
flourishing private school. 

“T am not satisfied with the way my 
accounts are being handled,” she said. 
“They are involved and intricate and 
I can’t understand at all what the man 
who has them is trying to do. He has 
had the books for twenty-five years but 
I am going to take them away from him 
and I want to give you the work.” 

Secretly Miss Moore went over the 
books and found that while the system 
was old-fashioned it was well done and 
the books were faithfully and honestly 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Be Sure to Vote 


AVE you registered? Or if personal registration is 
H not required where you live, are you sure that your 

name is on the list of registered voters? Do you 
know what offices are to be filled on election day? Have 
you studied the list of candidates and made a careful selec- 
tion of those for whom you are going to vote? Do you 
know what questions are going to be submitted to the voter 
so you will be able to cast an intelligent vote for or against 
them? These are the minimum requirements for the 100 
per cent. voter. If you can not answer them we suggest that 
you apply to the nearest League of Women Voters or to the 
civic chairman of the woman’s club. It is surprising how 
rare is the voter who has simple, clear information about 
the election and how difficult it is to find. Your local 
Board of Election will give you the list of offices and can- 
didates if you apply to them, but that is all. Some day 
we hope that the state will supply to every voter in advance 
of election day full information concerning the election, with 
the record of the candidates. 

Because this is an “ off year” politically it is probable 
that 50 per cent. of the eligible voters will not trouble to 
go to the polls, yet the members of your state legislature, 
and the local officials who are to be elected are managing 
some of your most important affairs and spending a large 
amount of your money. It is very much to your interest 
to see that they are at least honest and reasonably efficient 
and that they are working for your interests instead of ex- 
ploiting you. You cannot do that unless you go to the polls 
on election day and cast an intelligent ballot. 


the Governor 


- The Klan vs. 


ICTATORS seem to be popular these days. Besides 

Mussolini, apparently a permanent dictator, and 

Primo Rivera of Spain, and the practical dictatorship 
just arranged for Germany, we have Governor Walton of 
Oklahoma. In the nature of the conflicting elements, the 
truth of that case is hard to find. Farmer-Labor vs. con- 
servative, ~ radical ” American Legion, Klan vs. anti- 
Klan—on both sides all along the line the issues in Oklahoma 
have been highly emotional. 
with what seemed a clear-cut issue, a fight against Klan 
terrorism, the Governor has carried things with such a high 
hand that he has rather generally lost sympathy. 

Yet, whether the charge that his “tyranny” is the 
dominant issue proves justified, and despite the disappoint- 
ment with his methods, the fact of Ku Klux menacing 
strength remains. Even the Governor’s enemies admit that 
the Klan has anywhere from 75,000 to 100,000 members in 
the state, and the reports of the projected assembly at Dallas 
indicate its power in Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
etc. There is no question that it has gained much power 
over the political machinery in several states and has its 
representatives in high places. 

A comforting theory that has recently been advanced about 
the Klan is that it will topple over because of its very size, 
and its heterogeneous membership, because in its extraor- 
dinary expansion it has taken in too many people who do not 
fully grasp, or sympathize with, the hate and intolerance 
animating the Klan. One thing is certain, the Klan must not 
be fought by its own methods, but by legal and constitutional 
procedure, and by a constant education in the real principles 
of American institutions, which leaves no room for masked 
application of law by violence. 


But, starting the present fight’ 





Divorces Up, Marriages Down 
IVORCES in the United States are increasing and 


marriages decreasing. In 1916, according to Census 

Bureau figures, there was one divorce to 9.3 mar- 
riages. Now, from the same source, we learn there is a 
divorce to 7.6 marriages. In 1916 there were 1,055 marriages 
to every 100,000 of population, as compared with 1,033 in 
1922. 

The figures showing the rate of divorce in different states 
obviously prove nothing, in view of the differing laws. New 
York, for instance, makes a good showing, but ‘New York is 
known to visit Nevada freely. 

It would not be safe to assert positively that the increase 
in divorce means an increase in moral laxness, though the 
question naturally rises. A standard is needed—how many 
divorces, in a world considerably less than perfect, would 
represent a suitable adjustment of the law to remedy unwork- 
able marriages? No figures are needed, though, to show that 
the inequalities in the divorce laws of different states are 
disastrous, and involve all sorts of confusion and injustice. 
To secure uniformity will be admittedly a difficult undertak- 
ing, but it is worth the effort, and all the steps taken to 
forward it will mean education along the right lines. 


A Triple Attack on War 


T was a very futile, short-sighted judgment that at the close 
| of the war made publishers and editors decree that novels 

with the war as their theme were not wanted and would 
not be accepted for publication. As if it could be humanly 
possible to shut out from the thoughts of men the most 
colossal, dramatic, and momentous occurrence in all history; 
and as if one could artificially prevent the epoch-making 
changes which resulted from the war from figuring in fiction. 
For a time the embargo was carried out and many a story 
was returned to its author because it featured the war. Five 
years have passed since the armistice and now three of the 
leading new fall books by well-known writers have the war 
as their main theme. While Mrs. Wharton’s “A Son at the 
Front,” Philip Gibbs’s “ The Middle of the Road,” and Will 
Irwin’s “ Christ or Mars? ” approach the subject in totally 
different ways, yet all three books point eloquently to the same 
theme, the horrors, the wickedness, and the futility of war. 
They prove, if proof is needed, that civilization, Christianity, 
and war are impossible comrades in the modern world. If 
civilization is to continue, if Christianity is to remain alive, 
war must be made impossible. It is a theme which can not 
be reiterated too often and it has rarely been more eloquently 
expounded than in all three of these books. 


Women’s Wages 


T is a painfully familiar condition that is revealed in a 
report on wages in factories of New York State recently 
made by the State Industrial Commissioner, Bernard L. 

Shientag. Briefly, it is that the weekly average for men is 
$31.50, for women $16.50. In the interest of fairness, Mr. 
Shientag points out that it is not possible to say that women 
are paid half as much as men for the same work, since a com- 
parison of occupation within the different industries was not 
possible. “The question arises whether the wages of women are 
low because the skill required is only half as great, or because 
the bargaining power of women is not so great as that of men, 
due to restricted choice of occupation, oversupply in a few 
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industries, lack of organization and other similar reasons.” 
That organization is backward among women every one 
acquainted with industrial conditions knows, and knows too, 
the difficulty of beginning: for how are girls who are work- 
ing for a tiny wage, with nothing to fall back on, to risk 
their jobs by joining an organization their employers will 
disapprove? and how are they to get the higher wages until 
they join the organization? One partial answer lies in the 
efforts and interest and agitation of women more fortunately 
placed. It won't do it all, but it will help. 


Girls Wanted! 


IRLS wanted—a great sign stretching across the entire 
(Given of a factory building. It is eloquent of cheap 

labor, a blind alley which leads nowhere, where there 
is no advancement, no future, and yet into which girls from 
fourteen to sixteen years old go by the thousands. The indi- 
vidual girl thinks of it as a temporary thing, but such a job 
teaches her nothing, and if she gets away from it the chances 
are that she will be less fit and valuable than when she went 
in. Yet girls and women, like men, must work. The ques- 
tion is where and how—a difficult one. The normal girl 
wants a home and children. Shall her work be a stop-gap 
between school and marriage? Then it is bound to be un- 
skilled, undependable, and to be cheap labor. Or shall she 
be educated both for motherhood and for a job that is worth 
having? Or are the two things incompatible? At any rate, 
don’t we want the job which is inevitable for the great 
majority of girls, to be one that leaves her in a better condi- 
tion, instead of worse, for motherhood? It that too much to 


ask? 
Taller and Thicker 
C HEERFUL news about women’s health comes in a little 





pamphlet written by Dr. Clelia Duel Mosher. _ Dr. 

Mosher is Professor of Personal Hygiene and Medical 
Adviser of Women at Stanford University, California, and 
her figures are based on her study of thousands of these 
college girls. They are supplemented by statistics from 
Vassar and Smith Colleges, and the gist of them is that col- 
lege women have increased in average height 1.2 inches or 
more in the past thirty years. Not only that, but weight has 
increased too, and girth of waists, and with these factors has 
come a great reduction in periodic pain. 

Disposing of the possibility that there has been an increase 
in height through immigration of the taller races, Dr. Mosher 
finds the causes in the change of fashion, making possible the 
use of clothing that interferes less with development, in the 
increased physical activity (and appetite) of women, which 
has been brought about by the change in dress and the teach- 
ing of physical training in the schools. Some of us would 
he inclined to reverse the order on these causes, but that is a 
detail. The important thing is the vanishing of Lydia 
Languish, the improved health of college women and their 
increased fitness for motherhood. 


Is This Sportsmanship? 
W ASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, of Lexing- 


ton, Virginia, was scheduled to play football 

against Washington and Jefferson, of Washington, 
Pennsylvania, the other day, on the latter’s field. The Vir- 
ginians declined at the last minute to go into the game be- 
cause of the presence on the Pennsylvania team of Charles 
West, a Negro. This was after W. and L. had made the sug- 
gestion that West should be withdrawn, and the overture had 
been refused. West is the same man who was fullback for 
his team in a game played last year at the New York Polo 
Grounds against Lafayette University, and who saved the 
game to his team by his own magnificent work in the last 
quarter. This of course the Virginians knew before they 
undertook the game and made the trip to Pennsylvania. No 
reason was offered for the refusal to go on with the game 
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save the color feeling. Sportsmanship has a code of its own, 
and a high one. Is there any escape from the conclusion that 
this was a violation of its principles? 


Getting Out the Vote 
fhe: National League of Women Voters may well be en- 


couraged in its effort to get out 75 per cent. of the 

women’s votes, in view of some striking facts lately 
published by the National Popular Government League. 
That organization has painstakingly compiled a digest of 
the votes cast at the last general election in all the states 
where constitutional amendments, or questions placed before 
the people by initiative or referendum, were submitted to 
popular vote. 

Sixteen states, scattered from Massachusetts to California, 
voted upon 135 laws or constitutional amendments. The 
voters accepted 38 and rejected 97. There are 109 measures 
which clearly required a decision on matters of important 
public policy. The people voted progressively on 86 of 
these, and conservatively on 23. 

But the point of special encouragement is the large size 
of the vote. In the states having the initiative and refer- 
endum, on an average more than 73 per cent. of the voters 
who went to the polls voted upon the questions placed be- 
fore them; whereas in former times in the country at large 
the average was only 50 per cent. So marked an increase 
may well bring us cheer. In Ohio an amendment initiated 
by the “ wets” to weaken prohibition called out a vote ex- 
ceeding by 1,773 the vote cast for Governor, and was defeated 
by a huge majority. 

In a number of instances more than 90 per cent. of the 
voters expressed themselves. 

Of the 135 measures submitted to popular vote, 42 were 
proposed by initiative petition, 62 by the state legislatures, 
and 31 were laws passed by the legislatures but held up for 
a referendum vote. 

The tabulation of the votes actually cast brings out many 
other interesting facts. It can be obtained for 20 cents from 
the National Popular Government League, 637 Munsey 


Building, Washington, D. C.—A. S. B. 


Why Was Director Davis Removed? 
T is a satisfaction that the Reclamation Fact Finding 


Commission is to study the removal last summer of Ar- 

thur Powell Davis as Director of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice. Possibly it may find some justification that does not 
appear on the surface of the incident; but in the opinion 
of many people, notably the National Civil Service Reform 
League, the dismissal is already a scandal. 

Little more than three months after he left the office of 
Postmaster General for that of Secretary of the Interior, 
Dr. Hubert Work asked for the resignation of Director Davis, 
on the ground that the Reclamation Service should be ad- 
ministered by a business man rather than an engineer. Be- 
yond that there was no statement of reasons. In response 
to a storm of protest from engineering societies, chambers 
of commerce and civic organizations, the only defense of- 
fered by Dr. Work was a letter to the secretary of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers in which he said that 
now that the big engineering projects were completed, a 
business man, familiar with irrigation, was needed to meet 
the problems of the water-users. 

The retiring Director Davis had been Chief Engineer of 
the Reclamation Service since its beginning in 1902 and its 
Director since 1914. His successor, David W. Davis, is a 
politician from Idaho—at one time a state senator and for 
two years governor. He has no technical training nor Civil 
Service standing. 

Naturally the arbitrary dismissal in these conditions has 
had a disturbing effect on the Service. It will take a great 
deal of explaining to make this seem other than a hard blow 
to the merit system. 
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The Club Institute 
By Alice Ames Winter 
The President of The General Federation 


of Women’s Clubs tells about a new idea in 
women’s club work. 


F anything were neeeded to show how 
far the organized work of women 
has swung away from the loose 

amateurish point of view, it would be 
found in the widespread interest of 
women in the “ Club Institute.” Down 
in Atlanta at the Council meeting of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs last spring, again at Chautauqua 
in the week’s session of July, and in 
lesser experiments in various parts of 
the country, women have shown a vivid 
interest in studying and commenting on 
their own business methods and 
efficiency. 

The Club Institute turns the eyes in- 
ward on our ways and our means. It 
discusses the best and simplest methods 
of organization, the securing of the best 
officers and the ways in which these of- 
ficers should conduct their affairs, the 
best forms of minutes and records, the 
selection of committees and how they 
may be made efficient, club finances and 
budgets. It goes into the future in 
covering the various forms of junior 
organization and the ways of interesting 

‘and training young women. It deals 
with the higher phases in a discussion 
of club ethics, our relations to each 
other as joint members of a group, and 
our loyalty to our purposes and our 
oficial representatives. It deliberates 
on club houses, how to get them, how 
to use them as community centers, how 
to finance them. It canvasses our rela- 
tions to our communities. It debates 
club programs and public programs. 

In short, it involves a comprehensive 
study of the machinery by which these 
innumerable groups that have sprung 
up over the country in a single genera- 
tion may learn from their own experi- 
ence “better modus _ operandi.” 
There are a few new things in the 
world, and notable among new things 
are these groups of organized women 
created to widen their own horizon, in- 
crease their wisdom, and then band to- 
gether their strength for better commu- 
nity and national living. : 

But they are fluid assemblages. 
There is a constant stream of new mem- 
bers, new officers, new committees. It is 
time that each new official family was 
helped to stabilize its efforts as it comes 
into office. It need not go on fumbling, 
making the same mistakes, looking 


vaguely around for sources of help 
and information, asking “ How did you 
do it?” From many sources, this ele- 
mentary question is being answered. 
“Thus and so did we do it. And it 
worked.” This is the Club Institute. 
And from the many sources that have 
been tapped, it is proposed to put the 
answers into print and make them avail- 
able to those who face new responsi- 
bilities in carrying on organization 
work, 


What the League Is 
By Reba E. Richter 


This editorial was written in response to 
articles adverse to the League of Nations 
in the July 28 issue of the Citizen, particu- 
larly Mrs. Upton’s. Mrs. Richter attended 
the Third Assembly. 


O question that ever came before 
N the American public has been so 

misunderstood and so wilfully 
misinterpreted as the League of Na- 
tions. It is impossible to go into an 
adequate discussion here of the League, 
but let me very briefly indicate the fears 
that kept us from joining four years 
ago and which time has proven ground- 
less. 

The League is not a superstate for 
the simple reason that it relies wholly 
upon the moral obligation of the con- 
tending nations in a dispute to carry out 
the decisions rendered. The Covenant 
of the League no more creates a super- 
state than does any treaty between two 
or more nations. 

The Council is composed of the four 
great Powers and six smaller Powers. 
Each member’s voting strength is of 
equal importance, so it is absurd to say 
that.all the power lies in the hands of 
the victorious Allies any more than it 
does in the hands of the neutral na- 
tions. 

All power resides in the Counci!—its 
decisions must be unanimous. Were 
we a member, if we dissented no action 
could take place—that disposes of the 
argument that the League could order 
us to send our boys abroad to fight Eu- 
rope’s battles and police the world. 

Now the other fear—Great Britain’s 
six (now seven) votes to our one in the 
Assembly. The Assembly is only a 
forum for discussion. It has no author- 
ity to enforce its recommendations. 
Besides, the Colonial Dominions have 
shown no tendency to vote en bloc. 

The other charge against the League 
—one that delivered six million votes 
to opposing our entrance—was, that it 
was a wicked thing designed to execute 


the vicious Versailles Treaty. Anyone 
familiar with the League knows that this 
is not so, that the Reparations, Com. 
mission and the Allied and Supreme 
Councils had charge of the execution 
of the Treaty and the League was the 
instrument to ameliorate the conditions, 
President Wilson said: “ We cannot 
render permanent decisions but we can 
establish processes.” The League was 
the process through which it was to be 
done. He realized quite as well as Mr. 
Keynes the unavoidable injustices of 
the Versailles Treaty, but he expected 
us to be on the Reparations Commission 
and in the League; that would have 
made all the difference in the world. 

Now what in substance is the 
League? It is the great experiment 
of not by might but by right. It will 
eventually develop and codify interna- 
tional law and become to the nations 
what the ten commandments are to in- 
dividuals, governing the conduct of one 
nation in its dealings with another. It 
is the first instance of an organized 
agency before which nations have 
agreed to submit their disputes. That 
is all it is in a legal and political way. 
Its humanitarian and economic activities 
are so great that not a single problem 
affecting the welfare of the human race 
but what is provided for in the Bureaus 
in the Secretariat. 

Now why should we resurrect the 
issue and join the League? 

As a result of the World War three- 
fourths of Europe was prostrate. Where 
we lost 100,000 men our Allies lost mil- 
lions. Our country, our resources were 
intact—Europe was devastated, her re- 
sources exhausted. If ever a disinter- 
ested friend was needed it was in 1919. 
We were the great, rich, powerful 
neighbor and we chose to withdraw our 
moral support. 

The countries of Europe and par- 
ticularly the newly established ones, 
actually created by our participation in 
the war, were abandoned. Instead of 
the security our presence and example 
gave, they were left to their own de- 
vices. Do you wonder they were 
panic-stricken, grew suspicious of one 
another, suspicious of their former 
enemies to whom our defection gave 
comfort? We had given to the world 
in co-operation with our Allies a process 
which was to enlist the whole world, to 
usher in a new relationship between 
nations, and then we refused to co- 
operate. I have always wondered why 
the League was not strangled before it 
began to function. It proves a better 
frame of mind on the part of the na- 
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tions of the world than we have been 
inclined to give them credit for. 

The Five Power Pact would have 
been a glorious achievement ten years 
ago, but we all know that wars will not 
be fought in the future by the kind of 
vessels we agreed not to build. Con- 
tinued inventions in gas and aviation 
are gradually making battleship war- 
fare obsolete. Imagine everything in 
France being wiped out before we could 
get our troops half way across the 
Atlantic. No need for ever sending 
soldiers abroad again. The possibilities 
of future wars are too horible to con- 
template, and it requires no keen intel- 
ligence to understand that permanent 
elimination of war is only possible 
when all nations will enter upon an 
agreement to arbitrate their interna- 
tional disputes. One powerful nation 
refusing, the security of all nations is 
jeopardized. 

Why would our participation make 
all the difference in the League? It 
would immediately create a sense of 
security in the governments of all the 
European nations. Our refusal to co- 
operate has strengthened Germany’s 
attitude toward France -and removed 
all check upon France in her dealings 
with Germany. Every fair-minded 
investigator will say, despite Mrs. Upton 
to the contrary, conditions are as they 
are largely because we deserted at the 
outset. We have much to answer for 
and I dread the history our children’s 
children will learn of this unhappy 
period. 

Mrs. Upton refers with pride to our 
voluntary contribution to the rehabilita- 
tion of Austria as an instance of how 
helpful we can be outside the League. 
That is like adding insult to injury. The 
bankers who floated the $25,000,000 
share allotted to the United States 
(Europe and the other countries took 
five times that amount) received a very 
handsome commission for the deal. 
The American investors received a 
splendid interest return which was 
guaranteed by England, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland and four. or five 
other countries. We know that Eng- 
land would not default her endorse- 
ment and so the loan was subscribed 
for within twenty-four hours. That is 
as far as our help went. The League 
was responsible for the entire plan and 
Austria owes her salvation to it. We 
helped feed Russia, at the same time 
buying from our farmers, at good 


prices, agricultural products they 
could not dispose of elsewhere. I 
don’t think we can examine our 


philanthropy too closely. 

The European countries have no 
desire to pick our pockets. We would 
have to pay our share of the League 
expenses, not more than England 
probably. Is that too big a price to 
pay for peace? Eighty-five per cent. of 
our Federal income goes to paying past 








and present war expenditures. Our 
contribution to the League would not 
be any more than some of the income 
taxes paid by private individuals here. 

Our own Constitution, which we 
regard so sacredly, has been amended 
nineteen times. Why can’t we do with 
the League what the framers of the 
Constitution did with that document, so 
that finally out of this supreme struggle 
may emerge the dawn not only of a 
brotherhood of man but a brotherhood 
of nations? 


A Civilizing Process? 
By Mary Roberts Coolidge 
S han dark, Apache women, in 


mantellettes of bright calico, were 

coming up from the Colorado 
River with ollas filled with water 
poised upon their heads. The Indian 
camp on the mesa above was dusty and 
forlorn, all the children had sore eyes, 
the women were greasy in person—all 
because long ago their people had cre- 
ated a legend similar to ours of the 

















Flood, and believing that the Apaches 
would some day be overtaken by a 
deluge, they had camped for centuries 
high and far from streams. 

They walked like statuesque Amazons 
—these women: floating onward, as it 
were, on their small moccasined feet 
in sweeping, full skirts. Around the 
hem of each skirt was the band of white 
braid or strip of color, the mark of 
Christian contact. For when first the 
missionaries taught them modesty, 
white women were wearing skirts of 
twelve yards width, trimmed round the 
bottom. While fashion has been eman- 
cipating white women from full skirts 
and an excess of modesty, the docile 
Apache woman is still faithful to her 
Christian tradition of propriety. Since 
desert water is alkaline and scanty, and 
river water heavy and far to carry, the 
frying-pan remains unwashed, the 
baby’s eyes are sore, but the Apache 
woman keeps her billowy and incon- 
venient petticoats with their decorative 
reminiscence of Victorian dress. 

In northern Arizona high above the 
desert, at intervals of twenty to forty 
miles apart, great flat-topped rocky 
masses project above the plain and on 
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them still dwell the Hopis; nine vil- 
lages on as many rocky islands, without 
water supply or visible means of sus- 


tenance. The men cultivate mottled, 
Spanish corn on the plain below, bring- 
ing buckets of water to each hill from 
the government wells. The women carry 
all the water for domestic uses from the 
spring or the well at the foot of the 
rock up steep trails to the houses above. 
At daylight one could hear the soft 
slither of their feet down ‘and up, each 
woman with a large jar on her head 
and another slung in a piece of cotton 
cloth on her back. In every village 
women pursued their traditional handi- 
crafts, pottery or basketry, the products 
to be sold to the tourist and the curio 
dealer. Always in the presence of 
illimitable beauty of landscape, with 
ancient and exquisite designs in their 
brains and color in their hands, they 
were yet only a day or week from thirst 
and hunger. 

Chi-i-pah, the Navajo cook’s young 
wife, sat on the ground in a sheltered 
angle of the sheep ranch headquarters 
with her fat, button-eyed son in her lap 
crowing joyously at the pictures in a 
tattered mail-order catalogue. Her hus- 
band, a tall, lithe,.alert Indian, cooked 
for the shearers and the foremen 
while Chi-i-pah placidly peeled pota- 
toes and wiped dishes with towels guilt- 
less of washing. In her own hogan she 
had done the family cooking, but here 
in the white man’s camp, where cleanli- 
ness and speed were required, she was 
at once relegated to be the cook’s assist- 
ant. From a faucet in the corner of 
the ranch kitchen spring water, bounti- 
ful and cold, continually flowed; but 
Chi-i-pah, young and handsome, with 
rare native turquoise earrings and her 
baby festooned in ropes of priceless 
wampum, was obviously lazy, filthy and 
superfluous. Dirty, because in her ex- 
perience water had always been precious 
and therefore to be scantily used; idle, 
because her husband was earning good 
wages and food as cook for the sheep 
camp. Her mother and grandmother 
had packed water, herded their own 
sheep, sheared, washed, spun and woven 
the wool in original designs into beau- 
tiful blankets—for the most part they 
had supported the family and been 
recognized as its center. Now, Chi-i-pah 
with her baby sits in the dirt in a Vic- 
torian calico dress, with the family 
wealth upon her person, while her hus- 
band earns the living. 

These sketches of Indian women are 
the vagaries of a vacation in the arid 
West and may have no significance. The 
moral shall be as the reader chooses— 
perhaps the Indian woman is as a lack 
of water and tyrannous tradition have 
made her; or perhaps the loss of “ eco- 
nomic independence” may be part of 
that “ civilizing ” process through which 
she, like us, must pass to find at last 
her own true capacities. 
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Concerning Executive Secretaries 


N her general letter to state League presidents, dated Sep- 

tember 26, Mrs. Park has this to say: 

“To the profound regret of all the members of the Board, 
Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham, our executive secretary, 
is obliged to return to vee home in Texas. Every member 
of the “League owes her a great debt of gratitude for her 
years of efficient and tireless devotion, and to me the loss 
of her sustaining and resourceful comradeship in Wash- 
ington is far greater than I can say. But with her, as with 
Mrs. Edwards and every other loyal worker who has been 
forced to lay aside temporarily the burden of official respon- 
sibility, we must realize that the way to express our appreci- 
ation of what they have done is to work harder than ever 
in support of their efforts to make the citizenship of women 
count for righteousness. Mrs. Helen Brooks Davis, of Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, comes to us this month as executive secretary 
and I bespeak for her from the beginning the cordial re- 
sponse which I am sure you will give without urging when 
you know her better.” 

It was on the last day of September that Mrs. Cunning- 
ham took her official leave of the office where her fairness, her 
unfailing good humor, her readiness to help, and that inde- 
finable rare something she has about her which makes other 
women glad to work under her, had made her so sincerely 
beloved. Everybody was a deal more upset than anybody 
was willing to admit and everybody felt solemn when Mrs. 
Park went about whispering that the office force must not 
rush off at one o’clock for the Saturday half-holiday, be- 
cause something was going to happen. What happened was 
that Mrs. Park, on behalf of the Board of Directors and the 
chairman of standing committees, made a brief speech and 
gave Mrs. Cunningham a beautiful little wrist watch. 

Then the telephone operator stepped forward and on be- 
half of herself and the janitor, whose real profession is or- 
gan tuner—the organ in St. Paul’s in London and in the 
Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake are only two of the great 
organs he has worked on—presented a charming cut-glass 
vase, though some of those present say it was a loving cup 
and others insist it was a marmalade jar. Nobody was seeing 
quite clearly by that time and Mrs. Cunningham, though 
she carried the occasion off gallantly, insisting she had never 
realized before what an advantage a corpse has in not being 
expected to reply, and making other lightsome talk, was, 
unless witnesses were incapable of judging, as misty about 
the lashes as everybody else. The office force is firmly con- 


vinced that she will be back in Washington before so very 
long, and the only question disputed about is whether she 
will sit in the Senate or the House. 

Nothing could show the position Mrs. Cunningham holds 
among women who have made names for themselves better 
than the list of guests at the dinner Civil Service Commis- 
sioner Helen Gardener gave in her honor at the Woman’s 
City Club, October 6. Washington is a city where ob- 
servance of precedence forbids asking personages to 
meet guests of honor of station lower than their own. 
Mrs. Gardener’s party was made up of Miss Grace Abbott, 
head of the Children’s Bureau; Miss Mary Anderson, head 
of the Women’s Bureau; Miss Lucile Atcherson, only Amer- 
ican woman diplomatist; Mrs. Blair Banister, Editor of the 
Democratic Fortnightly Bulletin; Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, 
vice-chairman of the Democratic National Committee; Mrs, 
William Chamberlain, president of the club, and Mrs. Lyman 
Swormstedt, former president; Judge O'Toole and Judge 
Sellers, of the District bench; Dr. Louise Stanley, head of 
the Bureau of Home Economics; Miss Harlean James, secre- 
tary of the National Civic Association; Mrs. Susan Rhodes, 
District Playground Supervisor; Mrs. Bessie Brueggeman, 
chairman of the Federal Compensation Commission; Mrs. 
Clara Sears Taylor, of the Rent Commission; Lieutenant 
Mina Van Winkle, of the Washington Police Department; 
Assistant Attorney General Mabel Willebrandt; Miss Rena 
Smith; Miss Marian Parkhurst; Mrs. Wyatt, of California; 
and from the National League, Mrs. Park, Mrs. John Jay 
O’Connor, Mrs. Walter Brookings and Mrs. Edward Costigan. 

Mrs. Helen Brooks Davis, who succeeds Mrs. Cunningham, 
is a native of Flint, Michigan, and ended her course at the 
University of Michigan to marry a civil engineer. For a 
number of years after that she lived in all sorts of remote 
places, where, as she puts it, “ there was nothing to be inter- 
ested in but people.” People became her chief interest, there- 
fore, and an understanding of people a by-product of the 
interest. After her husband’s early death she brought her 
little son back to Saginaw where her family had lived for 
years, and there she presently organized a social service de- 
partment in the city government, and headed clad with 
full woman-police powers, but with neither the name nor 
the connection with the police department the term implies. 
She was answerable to the mayor only. After she joined the 
Saginaw League, an organization, she says, which Saginaw 
women are not allowed to keep out of, she served as social 
hygiene chairman and a little later as chairman of the state 
committee in that field. 

Mrs. Davis has done much organization work and begins 
her service as executive secretary with an admirable equip- 
ment of training and natural bent for the work. 


Women of Mexico in Convention 


HE National League sent two delegates, Mrs. Jessie Daniel 
Ames, of Texas, and Mrs. William Hess, of Chicago, to 
the first congress of the North American section of the Pan- 
American League of Women, which sat in the City of Mexico. 
May 20-30, and both delegates have made reports of de- 
lightful hospitality shown them in Mexico, of the charm of 
the Mexican capital, and of its beauty. It is from their more 
formal reports that the following facts are taken: 

The congress was held in La Escuela Commercial, a build- 
ing belonging to the government, which bore all expenses 
of the congress, and men showed unexpected interest in the 
meetings, attending in such numbers that at some sessions 
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they outnumbered the women. A government official said 
that he came out of curiosity but remained out of interest, 
considering the congress the greatest conference Mexico had 
ever had. 

Fifteen of the twenty-eight Mexican states, besides the 
federal district, sent official delegates, and labor, religious, 
social work, and various welfare groups were represented. 

Although the program was carried through almost exactly 
as it was prepared originally, two problems constantly pre- 
sented themselves in every session—the economic indepen- 
dence of married women and the single standard of morals. 
It is possible that part of the interest in economic inde- 

endence comes from the fact that although there is noth- 
ing in the Mexican constitution which specifically prohibits 
women from voting, the provision that every voter must be 
an independent economic factor automatically disfranchises 
women, even women of independent means. 

The resolutions adopted cover these two subjects and many 
others. In the order in which they are reported, a resolution 
recommending the formation of co-operative associations 
leads. With a resolution to ask the government to amplify 
the constitution so that equal pay for equal work shall be 
paid, and that wages shall be related to the cost of living, is 
another asking for the establishment of experimental schools 
for adults in all parts of the republic; for the teaching of 
hygiene and child care, and for the establishment of indus- 
trial and commercial schools for women. A commission is 
asked for to “ investigate and study those industries which 
the women can develop without injury to themselves or to 
the race, especially those industries which are socially neces- 
sary and which use the raw material which each particular 
region produces.” 

A petition is to be sent to the Mexican Congress asking 
protective legislation for domestic servants similar to that 
for industrial workers, and all organizations of women are 
urged to better the condition of servants, with special refer- 
ence to better living accommodations. 

Only one resolution adopted dealt specifically with edu- 
cation, though the subject was given much attention, and a 
general appreciation of the necessity of working to over- 
come illiteracy was expressed. The resolution urged each 
member organization of the congress to make itself an “active 
center for the organization of a campaign against illiteracy.” 

Co-education was urged as an aid to social hygiene and 
the congress declared itself “emphatically in favor of a 
single standard of morals for men and women.” Clinics 
for pre-natal and post-natal care, juvenile courts, and work 
for prohibition are urged in other resolutions. 

Teachers, parents, musicians, and artists were asked to 
help in “ disarming the nursery” so that children shall not 
be educated with “an emotional background for war that 
may demand expression in later life.” The government is 
to be urged to “abolish all financial and political causes of 
war and to outlaw war.” Finally, the congress begged the 
government to “maintain an abiding peace by friendly as- 
sociation and co-operation with all nations of the world ” and 
promised co-operation “with all movements working for per- 
manent international peace.” 


Miss Morgan’s Work 


ERHAPS you have heard the remark that international 
affairs as far as women are concerned can not proceed 
very vigorously during July or August or during the Christ- 
mas holidays. We are beginning to think that this is hardly 
a fact as far as July and August are concerned. It is the 
moment when we all have time to read books, articles and 
newspapers, and a very interesting meeting was held in East- 
hampton at the house of Mrs. Woodin, wife of the former 
coal commissioner of the State of New York. 
Miss Portia Willis, acting organizer for Suffolk County, 
and Mrs. Leavitt, Suffolk County president, had decided that 
some consideration of our international situation was ap- 
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propriate even in the month of August and in face, and on 
the very edge of, the rolling blue ocean, surrounded by sun- 
shine and leisure, nearly two hundred Suffolk County women 
met for an afternoon to discuss what they might do to help 
the peace of the world. 

Mrs. Leavitt explained the League of Women Voters to 
women who were not members and Miss Willis and Miss 
Morgan took up many of the problems confronting the 
voters, whether they be women, or men involved in foreign 
relations. The result was that pretty nearly all present 
joined the League and volunteeered to do their best for 
the cause. 

It is not so important that the League got members as 
that the country got citizens roused to the special problems 
of peace and world affairs. 

Miss Morgan reported that the world had after all been 
usually moved on by small groups who believed in right 
and wrong and who knew both the facts and their own mind. 
Easthampton women by even that one meeting will prepare 
themselves to play a more influential part for the good of 
the country. 


At Washington Headquarters 
N ISS KATHERINE R. WILLIAMS, of Milwaukee, chair- 


man of the committee on organization in the Milwaukee 
League, and member of the national Committee on Uniform 
Laws Concerning Women, was a visitor whom headquarters 
owed to the convention of the National Council of Catholic 
Women. Miss Williams is president of the Milwaukee chap- 
ter of that organization and with all her civic work still 
finds time to be a successful lawyer. Women who attended 
the Des Moines convention will recall her able work and 
nobody who has heard her exposition of Wisconsin law lacks 
plentiful reasons for opposing “ blanket” legislation. 

Another League woman who came to attend the convention 
is Miss Linna Bressette, of Kansas, who was the state’s first 
woman factory inspector, and afterward secretary of the 
Industrial Welfare Commission of Kansas. She is now a 
member of the staff of the Department of Social Action 
which has charge of the general industrial and civic work 
of the National Council of Catholic Women, and as Chicago 
is her headquarters she will transfer her League membership 
to that city. Mrs. William Gary Brown, who did so much 
to secure comfort for the women who attended the conven- 
tion at Des Moines, and is planning a series of most unusual 
lectures, was in the office when Miss Bressette came, and 
gathered her in at once for the flourishing Uptown League— 
“uptown” in Chicago being really Rogers Park—of which 
Mrs. Brown is treasurer. 

Dr. and Mrs. James Van Sickle, of Springfield (Massa- 
chusetts), stopped in at headquarters on their way by motor 
car to Dade City (Florida). Mrs. Van Sickle was formerly 
director of the Massachusetts League’s ninth region and dur- 
ing her term of office, Dr. Van Sickle spoke up to say, he 
never had one chance to use the family telephone, to which 
complaint Mrs. Van Sickle flashed back the comment that 
Dr. Van Sickle, who has just resigned the position of Super- 
intendent of Schools, is really so interested in the League 
that he did not mind the loss of the telephone at all, for 
ii gave him more time to write pamphlets for the League. 

The president of the Santa Fé (New Mexico) League, 
Mrs. John T. Murphy, paid more than one visit to head- 
quarters during the week she spent in Washington in late 
September and early October. She was an alternate to the 
congress of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance in 
Rome and prolonged her stay in Europe for a number of 
months. Though not a delegate to the annual convention 
of the National Council of Catholic Women, Mrs. Murphy 
attended some of the interesting sessions. On her return to 
Santa Fé she will report to her League on Rome, and on 
everything else she has learned of women’s work since she 
left home. 
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Mrs. M. E. Coffman, of Natchez (Mississippi), who was a 
recent visitor, believes that there are few women in her 
state who do not vote. She lives in Kingston school district, 
not really in the Mississippi city, and Kingston school dis- 
trict has a hundred square miles in it with twenty white 
children who are all taught in a consolidated central school. 
The negro children number about a thousand and six schools 
are provided for them. Mrs. Coffman says that it is largely 
due to the women voters of her state that the present gov- 
ernor was elected—or rather nominated which in that one- 
party state amounts to the same thing. He was formerly 
president of the state college for women and his resignation, 
Mrs. Coffman says, was due to his determination to keep 
the college out of politics. The story of the campaign is 
thrilling and if Mrs. Coffman’s belief that ninety-five per 
cent. of the voters voted is founded on actual fact, Mississippi 
women voters have an easy task in the get-out-the-vote 
work for next year. 

Miss Mary B. Anthony, first vice-president of the United 
League of Rhode Island, was called to Washington by busi- 
ness at just the time of the Rhode Island annual convention 
so that headquarters enjoyed a talk with her. Miss Anthony 
is a great believer in the cup of tea feature of all meetings 
and feels that one of the reasons why Rhode Island meetings 
are so successful is that one League unit or another is ac- 
customed to provide a cafeteria luncheon at the general 
League meeting. Women are much more kindly disposed 
toward each other when they have a bit of cake to eat or a 
cup of tea to drink, Miss Anthony insists, and does not mind 
a bit that divers and sundry persons have said that she “ al- 
ways wants us to have a bite.” 


The School at Madison 


oo the temperature throughout the three-day meet- 
ing kept up a ninety-five degrees-plus record, it could 
not compete with the interest shown by the two hundred 
women whose enthusiasm registered 100 per cent. up to 
the last question asked on the last day. 

Forty cities in the state were represented, with several 
registrants from outside Wisconsin. Many motored from a 
distance, some even camping out. The opening day was 
marked by an enlightening exposition of the University of 
Wisconsin, its place in our state life, the service it renders. 
can render and desires to render. 

The national government, its party system and its defects 
and advantages, was clearly set forth by Professor F. L. 
Paxson, with some members of the class deploring the dead- 
centers in Congress as fatal to progress while others exulted 
because they believed them to be deterrents to unwise and 
hasty legislation. 

At a meeting in the Assembly Chamber of the beautiful 
capitol representatives of various commissions explained their 
plans and the functions of their commissions in the state 
government. It was thrilling to many of us to be seated in 
the places of the law makers but it took us no time at al] 
to feel very much at home—so much so that it seemed quite 
unfair not to be allowed to push the “ yes” and “no” but- 
tons and see the light of the resulting vote register on the 
chart on the balcony railing. The Railroad, Tax, Health, 
Highway, and Industrial Commission heads gave us most 
lucid and practical talks. Interest was breathless while we 
absorbed the most vital information. 

Amusing things might be recounted. Mr. Gettle of the 
Tax Commission, after a careful and almost sad elucidation 
of that intricate problem, turned to us and said, “ Ladies, I 
have had great pleasure in talking to you but, really, I must 
own that I am one of those who believe that your contribu- 
tion to society should be of the heart, not of the head. Con- 
cern yourselves with things of the heart and do not worry 
over tax problems.” 

After the ripple of negation mixed with amusement had 
subsided, Mrs. Stuart, our president, thanked him graciously 
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for his kindness in speaking to us, adding that women eing 
the spenders of the nation it is inevitable that they should 
have considerable curiosity about, and interest in, the tax 
question. 

Municipal affairs, proportional representation, and types 
of local government were gone into by Professor Ford Mac. 
Gregor. The last meeting, with rational internationalism as 
its subject, was conducted by Professor Graham Stuart. Miss 
Emily Kneubuhl was in charge and to her and Mrs. W. Z, 
Stuart, state president, is due much of the credit for the 
very successful management which brought a unanimous re. 
quest for such a school] as an annual event. 

Mary HE. Raprorp. 


Schools in Two States 


HE list of schools of citizenship conducted in New York 

this year is a long one. Columbia University and Al- 
fred University held summer schools. There was a school 
at Niagara Falls, October 17 and 18, and on the same days 
the Oneida County League and Hamilton College conducted 
one in Utica. The school of October 19 and 20 at Auburn 
was the result of co-operation between the Cayuga County 
League and the Women’s Democratic Club with the Cayuga 
County Welfare Society a working partner. October 24 is 
the date for a school at Cornell and members of the Univer. 
sity of Buffalo faculty will lecture at the Erie County school, 
October 24-26. October 26 is the date for a school at 
East Aurora, in which several neighboring towns co-operate. 
In November the Albany County League and the State Col. 
lege for Women will work together in a school and several 
other Leagues are considering dates for schools before the 
year ends. 

The schedule of the Illinois League speckles the state gen- 
erously with citizenship schools. Morgan County, which is 
just west of Sangamon County and the state capital, led off, 
August 20-24, with a school held in co-operation with the 
local Chautauqua. Next came Douglas County, due east 
of Morgan, September 12-14. September 25-27 the sixth 
and thirty-first state senatorial districts, which are both in 
Chicago, conducted a school at Loyola University. Grundy 
County, fourth county to the north of Douglas, took October 
17-19 for its school dates. The Lake County League, in the 
northeastern corner of the state, is down for seven sessions 
on the afternoon of the second Thursday of each month from 
October to April. Wheaton College, west of Chicago in Du 
Page County, will co-operate with the county League in a 
school for which the exact date is not yet decided, and in 
addition to the great school at the University of Illinois— 
which is partly in the city of Champaign and partly in the 
city of Urbana—arranged for the days between October 30 
and November 2, the DeKalb County League and the North- 
ern Illinois State Normal School will work together in a 
school before the year ends. 

At the university school there are to be three lectures 
and two round tables each day, and the round tables will 
deal with methods of selecting candidates, taxation, legis- 
lative methods, reform of judicial organization and _pro- 
cedure, and foreign affairs. Miss Julia Lathrop, president 
of the Illinois League, is to lecture on child labor and Mrs. 
Belle Goodman, who wrote the /llinois Voters’ Handbook, 
will give a demonstration of how ballots must be marked. 


Dolls Do Propaganda Work 
‘“ASHINGTON is curious to know about the Massachu- 


setts League dolls. Isn’t that proof positive of the mere 
woman attitude of most of us; whether a baby or a doll, we 
all begin to sit up and take notice? 

The doll family came into being in 1920, when for the 
first time the new Massachusetts League of Women Voters 
went forth to convince the women of the siate that it’s not 
enough to be a voter, the voter must vote for something, and 
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understand why. The county fairs gave the opportunity, but 
how to attract attention, how to hold women long enough 
to make them realize that “a vote with an idea behind it 
js a cheer for tomorrow,” was the puzzling problem. 

“They bring their children,” said the president. 

“Children can’t resist dolls.” 

“Dolls it is, and one for each of the standing committees 
of work.” 

“Dress them in symbolic costume.” 

Away flew the president, who was then Mrs. George Rich- 
mond Fearing, and back came the dolls, seven of them. 
There was “ American Citizenship.” She is still a noble 
figure and we put her in a cap and gown, which called 
forth some caustic comments. Some thought she had taken 
holy orders and some thought a college senior was. a poor 
symbol of American citizenship. Her costume thus had 
real advertising value and she still wears it—such a fetch- 
ing tassel over her ear! 

“Child Welfare” is a darling, just the huskiest baby-boy 
doll that could be found, in rompers, of course, with an 
adorable sports hat which he is always losing. 

An entrancing boy in blue smock and knickers, trundling 
a real wheelbarrow, in which fresh carrots and a redolent 
onion are placed, usually carries off the honors. lf his 
vegetable doesn’t seem attractive one day, he changes his 
stock the next. He is provocative, a real mischief. He is 
“Living Costs.” 

Seeing “Social Hygiene” as a health problem, then and 
now she wears the nurse’s costume of spotless white with a 
neat red cross on her nurse’s cap. She has a tender face. 

“ Women-in-Industry ” is a vigorous doll in a neat bunga- 
low apron. For fun she often has with her “ Woman-in-the- 
Home ”—a Bre’r Rabbit doll with a feather duster for a tool 
and a pink apron. Frankly, Bre’r Rabbit looks harassed. 

“ Unification-of-Laws ” is very small, very wise and staid. 
His sad black robe is set off by a large red law book, and 
he wears his spectacles. You see Massachusetts had unified 
so many laws that this little lawyer didn’t see much more 
business coming his way. 

Lest someone might be stupid, each character has his own 
label, the name of the committee. 

You have met the family which has just returned from a 
week’s visit to the Eastern States Exposition at Springfield. 
Their chaperon, Mrs. Martha Helen Elliott, government 
efliciency chairman of the Massachusetts League, reports their 
power to attract and hold to be quite undimmed. While 
patient mothers stay with the eager children, their interest 
is aroused, and they listen eagerly to League ideals and 
citizenship information. Then they pass on with a new 
thought about the meaning and importance of their votes. 
with a pamphlet or two to read at home and very often a 
new and firm resolve to make good on every election day. 


Martua E. D. Waite. 


Leagues and League Work 


woe obvious reasons the Montana League has not so many 
League units as many another state, and carrying on a 
campaign means greater travel than in Rhode Island, for 
example. Nevertheless the Montana League has been carry- 
ing on two successful campaigns this autumn, one under Mrs. 
E. K. Bowman, chairman of the state Committee on Inter- 
national Co-operation to Prevent War, and the other under 
Mrs. Dolly Dean Burgess, director of finances, the latter 
campaign to secure one hundred subscriptions to the 
Woman Citizen and one hundred dollars toward state ex- 
penses. For the international co-operation to prevent war 
campaign several hundred petitions for the World Court 
have gone out over the state for signatures, and this factor 
of the work for the court was made a feature at the League 
booth at the state fair at Helena, September 25-29. “Soap 
box ” speakers gave five-minute talks every afternoon on edu- 
cation, and living costs and child welfare held prominent 
Places in the program. 
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: WAS at the request of the New York League and other 
women’s organizations of the state that Miss Belle Sher- 
win, when the school of politics and government at Colum- 
bia was ended, filed a request with the secretary of the uni- 
versity that women be admitted to the law school. As soon 
as the fact became known, letters of commendation were 
showered on her and one of them is a striking commentary 


on present conditions. It came from a woman who is full 
professor in one of the largest colleges for women. Colum- 
bia University awarded her the Jacob Schiff Fellowship in 
political science—she is the only woman who has ever held 
it—and in 1921 made her a doctor of philosophy, but be- 
cause of university regulations still barred her from all 
but one of the courses in international law. Her doctor’s 
dissertation, which deals with international relations in a 
part of Europe—to be exact, the relations between England 
and France at the time of the Franco-Prussian War—is in 
the university’s library but its author is not allowed to attend 
the very courses in which the book will be used. Leagues 
everywhere hope that Columbia will see its way to ending 
a situation so anomalous. 


HE Leagues of Hartford and Fairfield Counties (Connec- 

ticut) held their conventions on the same day of Sep- 
tember, the twenty-seventh. There are thirteen Leagues in 
Hartford County, and in Fairfield delegates came from 
fifteen towns. Hartford women assembled in the parlors of 
the Congregational Church in Enfield and Fairfield women 
at Weatogue Country Club in Stratford. The governor of 
the state, the Hon. Charles Templeton, told the Hartford 
County women about good citizenship as it exists in Connec- 
ticut, and Dr. Elizabeth Ingraham, assistant director of the 
state bureau of child hygiene, talked of infancy and mater- 
nity work. Fairfield County listened to Dr. Valeria Parker 
of the American Social Hygiene Association and to the Hon. 
George R. Sturges, attorney for the state board of education. 
Both conventions were successful as Connecticut conventions 
have a way of being. 


EFORE the Waukesha County (Wisconsin) League was 
two months old it went into the publishing business, put- 
ting out a double folder a little more than post-card size. 
This interesting bulletin goes to two thousand county wom- 
en and the subscription price is twenty-five cents a year. The 
League reports that it was no trouble at all to secure suf- 
ficient advertising to finance the publication. Mrs. Charles 
Schuele, of Oconomowoc, and Miss Helen Moore, of Dela- 
= have the monthly in charge and have named it the 
Arrow. 


HE market-master of Birmingham (Alabama) invited the 
Jefferson County League to hold the meeting at which 
Constitution Week was observed in the auditorium of the 
new municipal market building and the League accepted the 
invitation, asking not League members alone but every 
woman interested in the constitution and government to 
attend the meeting of September 25. Copies of the Preamble 
were supplied to the audience in order that everybody might 
recite it, there was a program of patriotic music and appro- 
priate addresses, and many of the women present took advan- 
tage of the occasion to inspect the new building. 


HE interesting program of the Worcester (Massachu- 

setts) League for the year begins with a discussion of 
the national organization and its plans for work for the 
October meeting, and continues with the World Court as the 
subject of the November meeting. December will bring 
consideration of the methods of political conventions and 
of the election of a President, and the coal industry will! he 
studied in January. International relations are set down 
for discussion next March. The April meeting has as yet 
no subject assigned it and the May meeting will be given 
over to election of officers and business of the League. 
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Bank Women Meet in Convention 


By Key CaMMACK 
Assistant Secretary, the New York Trust 
Company 

WO years ago the Association of 

Bank Women was organized, with 

five members. Last month it held its 

first general convention, with forty- 

three out of the total membership of 

ninety-eight present. Many of the 

women came from distant states, for the 

membership covers the country from 

Maine to California and from North 
Dakota to Texas. 

The convention was by no means held 
in a corner. On the contrary, it met 
in Haddon Hall, Atlantic City—Sep- 
tember 24 to 27—simultaneously with 
the American Bankers Convention. ‘The 
women had their own day sessions, their 
own banquet, and besides shared in the 
men’s meetings. The men made return 
visits too. At the close of the banquet, 
the president of the American Bankers 
Association, Mr. J. H. Puelicher, made 
an impromptu appearance, offering 
congratulations and encouragement. 
Many bankers from distant parts of the 
country, notified from their own plat- 
form of the presence and purpose of 
the Bank Women’s Convention, called 
at the committee room in Haddon Hall, 
and asked information about qualifica- 
tions for membership—some because 
they had eligible women in their or- 
ganizations, some because they pro- 
posed to have when they returned. 
From this and other signs it is conser- 
valive to predict that the membership 
will shortly be doubled. The Associa- 
tion, though young, is national in scope 
and spirit, and each week brings word 
of some hitherto unknown but eligible 
woman in the banking world. 

The Association includes women ex- 
ecutives from every rank of banking 
life—from managers of departments 
through sub-officialdom—assistant sec- 
retary, treasurer, director, vice-presi- 
dent, up to president. There are three 
such in our organization—rather rare 
specimens, we admit, but scientists 
build an entire extinct order from a 
single one. ‘These specimens are of an 
order whose numbers and achievements 
have still to be written. 

Miss Lucile Atcherson, our 
woman diplomat, speaking at 


only 


the 


banquet, stressed women’s representa- 
tion throughout the banking world, and 
said that the absence of restriction was 
particularly interesting in view of the 
“ corners 
other fields. 


” allotted women in so many 
It is specially interesting 


too because of the recent entrance of 
women into banking life. 

The objects of the Association are to 
make its members more valuable to the 
institutions with which they are asso- 
ciated; to uphold the standard and in- 
tegrity of women’s work in_ national 
banks, trust companies and _ savings 
banks; to achieve greater solidarity. 
The forty-five at the convention felt en- 
thusiastically sure that the convention 
served each of the objects directly. One 
of its many valuable features was a 
regional clearing house, under the di- 
rection of Miss Jean A. Reid, manager 
of the woman’s department, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, at which 
each vice-president of the Association 
called on members of her district to 
speak. In this way banking activities 
from Nebraska to Tennessee, from Mas- 
sachusetts to Missouri, were noted and 
compared. 

The Association’s president is Miss 
Virginia D. H. Furman, assistant sec- 
retary of the Irving Bank—Columbia 
Trust Company; its national vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. William Laimbeer, assistant 
secretary of the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company; its secretary, Miss 
Mina Bruére, assistant secretary of the 
Central Union Trust Company, and its 
treasurer, Miss Jean A. Reid, manager 
of the women’s department of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company. All of these of- 
ficers are from New York, but there are 
besides regional vice-presidents from 
different parts of the country. This 
ties the organization more closely than 
otherwise possible, and stimulates a 


vigorous simultaneous growth from 
coast to coast. 
Children’s Book Week 
ATIONAL Children’s Book Week 
—November 11-17—has also be- 
come Motion Picture Book Week. The 


National Committee for Better Films— 
affliated with the National Board of 
Review—the Year-Round Bookselling 
Committee of the National Association 
of Book Publishers and the American 
Library Association are all co-operating 
to make this week stir the imaginations 
of children and parents to realize the 
possibilities in books and_ screened 
books. 

And they are asking for the com- 
munity’s co-operation, too. The Na- 
tional Committee for Better Films (70 
Fifth Avenue. New York) has published 
a list of better pictures which have a 
book source, giving the title. reels, au- 
thor, title of source where different. 
characterization of picture and its star. 





and has especially marked those recom. 
mended for Children’s Book Week, 
The Committee urges schools to refer 
pupils to the theatres showing appro- 
priate pictures during the week, 
November 11-17. It has sent out four 
thousand letters to club presidents and 
Federation officials urging them to ask 
at least one of the exhibitors in their 
town to hold the week open for the 
exhibition of book-films. Twenty-eight 
hundred letters have gone out to school 
superintendents asking them to observe 
National Children’s Book Week by 
arranging for the exhibition of book- 
films. Over seventeen thousand exhib- 
itors have been asked to co-operate 
with Children’s Book Week by showing 
book-films. 

The Year-Round Bookselling Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Book Publishers has sent out publicity 
suggesting ways of co-operating with 
schools and theatres. ‘They recommend 
the use of posters, of pamphlets, of 
slides, and will gladly give directions 
for obtaining them, at 334 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


For Better Motion Pictures 


PEAKING of motion pictures and 

particularly the better motion pic- 
tures, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, through their Motion 
Picture Division, is co-operating 
heartily with Arthur S. Kane, president 
of the Associated Exhibitors, Inc., to 
educate communities to the effective 
work which can be done by “ Commit- 
tees of Ten.” The working plan of 
such committees is published in 
pamphlet form by Mr. Kane, and may 
be obtained by writing to Mrs. Dudley 
Van Holland, 37 Lombardy Place, 
Newark, New Jersey. These committees 
stand for the better pictures movement, 
and act as town censor; they see that 
coming attractions are posted, so that 
the family knows whether to go en 
masse or to leave the children at home. 
Their idea is to raise the standard and 
educate the community to it. 


A Thirty Year Celebration 


HE Tenth Triennial of the Council 

of Jewish Women is to be held in 
St. Louis, November 11-16. It will 
mark the completion of thirty years of 
service by this pioneer organization to 
the world of Jewish womanhood. 
Organized in 1893, the membership has 
grown to 50,000, with 203 sections in 
the United States and Canada. Jewish 
council organizations similar to those 
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of the Council of Jewish Women here 
in the United States have been estab- 
lished in Belgium, France, Holland, 
Italy, Poland, Latvia and Switzerland. 

Mrs. Philip North Moore, president 
of the National Council of Women of 
the United States, will speak on 
“Woman’s Contribution to World Co- 
operation.” Mrs. Alexander Kohut, of 
New York, and Mrs. Nathaniel E. 
Harris, of Bradford, Pennsylvania, will 
report on the American-European Con- 
ference of Jewish Women, held in 
Vienna in May, 1923, which they at- 
tended. Other attractions are _ the 
Honorable Mrs. Ernest L. Franklin, of 
London—see page 4—and Mrs. Catt, 
who will speak on “ War or Peace? ” 


Columbus Day 
OLUMBUS DAY CONFERENCES, 
under the auspices of the National 
Sections of the Pan American Interna- 
tional Women’s Committee, were held in 
the capitals of the American Republics 
on October 12. All the conferences, 
through a common program, presented 
the contribution of women in certain 
fields to the progress of their respective 
countries. The United States section 
of the Pan American International 
Women’s Committee held its celebration 
in the Pan American Union Building, 


Washington, D. C. 


Women Nominated 

ESPONSES to our letters asking for 

news about women nominated for 
fall elections have been coming in daily, 
though many states have no elections 
this fall—Wisconsin, for instance, and 
Delaware, Nebraska, Maine, Indiana, 
Tennessee and IIlinois. 

Pennsylvania nominated six women 
recorders of deeds, one city school direc- 
tor, one city and two county treasurers, 
three directors of the poor, one borough 
councilman, three clerks of courts, one 
prison inspector, one county auditor, 
one member of school board, and Mer- 
cer County reports a “ prothonotary.” 

Maryland nominated four women for 
the House of Delegates—three Demo- 
crats and one Republican. 


Illinois’s “ Only ” 
Ts only woman upon the Attorney’s 
Staff of the state of Illinois is Miss 
Marie O. Andresen, who has recently 
been appointed assistant state’s attor- 
ney. Miss Andresen attended North- 
western University and the University 
of Illinois; was admitted to the bar by 
the Supreme Court of Illinois in 1922; 
in 1912 attracted considerable attention 
in American medical circles for her 
studies in cancer, chemical and patho- 
logical research. She served with the 
Red Cross during the war, and upon 
her return to this side entered public 
life. For three years she was in the 
state of Illinois Department of Labor 
and accomplished much for men, wom- 
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en and children engaged in industry in General Federation Notes 
Illinois. Miss Andresen is an authority 
By LesstE STRINGFELLOW READ 


on state labor laws. 
EMBERSHIP in the International 
Court of Justice was advocated by 


Dr. Gardiner Appointed : ; : 
‘ the Missouri Federation of Women’s 
R. ELIZABETH M. GARDINER has (Clubs at its recent state convention. 
been appointed associate director Twenty-one other resolutions were 
of the division of maternity, infancy, adopted ‘ieee: 
* i“ + if ’ Do 
and child hygiene of the New York A resolution to preserve the home of 


State Department of Health. Dr. Gardi- Mark Twain at Florida, Missouri; in- 
ner resigned her position as director of dorsing the work of the Anti-Narcotic 
the child welfare division of the Rhode League; calling on women of the state 
o a ad 5 . . . 

Island State Department of Health to 1, make a study of taxation; indorsing 


accept this new appointment. a department of education in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet; asking Missouri women 
Connecticut’s Survey to study local conditions to the end that 


ONNECTICUT has made a most Missouri may educationally rank at the 

comprehensive survey of various top among states; providing for effi- 
officeholders in the state, three hundred cient and informed women on every 
and forty-five being women. school board in the state. 

Town health officers—three in num- 
ber—fill the requirements of “ discre- 
tion and learning in medical and sani- 
tary science.” Selectmen, whose chief 
task is making voters, number three. 
Town clerks are numerous and growing 
in strength all the time. Women asses- 
sors, however, are not so popular, only 
three holding the office in the state. In 
four towns women sit on the Board of 
Relief. Two women act as town treas- 
urers, and seven function as tax col- 
lectors. Auditors, fourteen, which dis- 

roves the theory of woman’s aversion ae Das 
a figures. One venturesome woman RS. GEORGE McCORMICK, wife 
holds the office of constable. Three of the city editor of the Marion 
probate judges and forty-three justices Star, Marion, Ohio, has been re-ap- 
of the peace were chalked up. And of pointed press chairman for the Ohio 
course the largest group is that of Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
women elected to school committees. McCormick is an outstanding publicity 
: woman in the Federation and Ohio 
; shows excellent judgment in retain- 
An Added Achievement ing trained oe in its pub- 
M® BESSIE LOCKE, corresponding licitvy work. No. state press chair- 
secretary of the National Kinder- man who is trained in newspaper 
garten Association, has an additional ways and who is doing good work 
-achievement to add to our article on should be allowed to leave office, so 
“What Women Have Done With the long as she is willing to serve. Expe- 
Vote,” which appeared in the Septem- rience and a wide acquaintance over 
ber 8 Citizen. In 1913, largely through the state are two valuable assets to pub- 
the efforts of women, California passed _licity work, and with every change in 
a progressive kindergarten law which publicity office there is a temporary 
was later copied by Arizona, Nevada, loss in ‘publicity. * Hand vour press 
Maine, Texas, Kansas, Pennsylvania, chairman down from administration to 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and New Mexico. administration so long as she is ef- 
The law permits the establishment of ficient, and will serve.” seems to be 
a kindergarten upon the request of par- QOhio’s motto. There could be no bet- 
ents or guardians of not less than ter in publicity building. 
twenty-five children living in the neigh- ‘ 
borhood ordinarily served by the schoo] | fg BRYAN OWEN, daughter of 
in connection with which the kinder- William Jennings Bryan and for 
garten is desired. the past two years president of the 
Miami (Florida) Woman’s Club, is the 
— author of “ Sharazed,” a five-reel fea- 
Another Orgeniontion ; ture film being distributed by the 
A No More War organization, which ac- Society for Visual Education and 


cepts our invitation to complete the list : 
published in the July 30 Citizen, is “The recommended by Mrs. Thomas G. 


Order of the Golden Rule,” founded in Winter for club or private exhibition. 
Washington, D. C., in 1916. The order is *“ Sharazed.” according to Mrs. 
for “children from six to sixty and over”; Winter. is an Arabian Night’s Tale. em- 


it has a membership of three thousand, and “° ee ‘Ls 
as its purpose, “a world of friends.” It bodying the two qualities which Mrs. 


was founded by Mrs. Vance Cheney, who is Owen believes essential to motion 
its present president. pictures—the artistic value of paintings 


ENNSYLVANIA club women last 

year helped to raise the educa- 
tional standard of the state from twen- 
ty-first to third place. Sixty-five clubs 
in the state federation are doing junior 
work. Pennsylvania is a leading state 
in doing re-forestation work. 


CLUB presidents’ council has been 
organized in Washington State and 
a first state meeting held in Spokane 
where club heads counselled together. 
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and the literary value of good reading 
matter. It is a unique contribution to 
the better films movement. 

The scenes are laid in Florida, and 
more than one hundred of the most 
intellectual of Florida’s winter colony 
of residents comprise the cast. 

The film may be had from the Society 
of Visual Education, 806 Washington 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois; rental $20.00. 


HE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSO- 

CIATION is issuing a monthly 
magazine devoted to questions bearing 
directly upon public welfare, entitled 
Hygeia. It aims to put scientific facts 
before the general public, and in this 
the Association invites the cooperation 
of the health division of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Political Parties 


(Continued from page 12) 
forward thrust was to be made, there 
would descend upon the legislators, 
under the able guidance of the “ whip,” 
a flood of postal cards, letters and tele- 
grams sufficient to call to the attention 
of even the wettest of the wet the fact 
that there were among his constituents a 
considerable number of those vitally 
interested in prohibition. 

Such tactics are common to all 
“pressure groups,” although the skill 
of the lobbyists and the popular senti- 
ment they can rally vary exceedingly. 
The very presentation of a cause to the 
legislature in itself guarantees that the 
issue will receive greater consideration 
than it otherwise would, and popular 
clamor through post card and telegram 
without question causes many a legis- 
lator to consider carefully the political 
consequences of his decision, and very 
often to yield to the side he deems to 
be supported by public opinion. 

In actively campaigning, in swinging 
votes to or from particular candidates, 
the Anti-Saloon League has developed 
its technique beyond that of the usual 
“ pressure group,” although the Wom- 
an’s Party did, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to a slight extent does, 
pursue the same methods. Here and 
there, wherever there was the slightest 
chance of success, the strength of the 
Anti-Saloon League was thrown. It 
was not always possible to secure a wet 
and dry issue, but in all cases the can- 
didate who was least moist received the 
assistance of the League. Thus, by lend- 
ing its support to this party and to that, 
extracting concessions wherever possi- 
ble, the League was finally able to 
change the complexion of our legis- 
lative bodies and eventually to secure 
the. passage of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

The older practice of confining the 
fight to one political party, and by a 
series of compromises finally writing a 
plank into the party platform, has been 








somewhat eclipsed by this newer method 
which fights on all fronts at once. And 
although this second method of present- 
ing issues to the public does not pre- 
clude the use of the first—independent 
activity within a party organization— 
nevertheless it must be admitted that as 
a method of advancing issues which the 
major parties attempt to avoid, the 
* pressure groups” have been found to 
be very efficient and will probably be 
used more and more. 

This, then, is the sum of the whole 
matter: independence within party coun- 
cils, and independent voting will go a 
long way toward making the parties 
function once again, but as long as they 
refuse to do so it is possible to advance 
issues through the activities of “ pres- 
sure groups.’ 

If there are any of these latter organ- 
izations in whose principles the reader 
believes, the moral is, if she desires 
to make her influence doubly effective— 
to join one. 


(For further reading: Merriam, ‘The 
American Party System.”) 
Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 
dent, dine with Secretary and Mrs. 
Hughes, have some meal with Secretary 
Davis, and another with Overseas 


Writers, the correspondents’ association, 
besides a trip to Gettysburg as part of 
the Washington visit. He will be as 
enthusiastically received as was Wood- 
row Wilson when he arrived in London 
for his first European visit as President 
of the United States. There is just as 
much glamour about the head of Lloyd 
George to Americans as hovered about 
Woodrow Wilson at Paris, but a differ- 
ent glamour—that of the practical poli- 
tician instead of the vision of hope. 
There is considerable feeling here 
that if Mr. Lloyd George and Secretary 
Hughes can get together unmolested the 
combination might be fruitful for in- 
ternational relations. The President 
this week let it be known that as con- 
ditions are now in Europe, and with 
the present state of mind there, he 
would see little to be gained in the 
proposition for a world economic con- 
ference such as has been advocated by 
Senator Copeland of New York. In 
other words, the President would want 
to be assured of some likelihood of 
success before attempting a conclave. 
This is typical of the President. His 
government will be that of “safe re- 
forms,” movements that have had the 
sanction of thinking people for years, 
such, for instance, as civil service re- 
form, and economy in government by 
means of the budget and government 
reorganization. He will be distinct in 
this from the Congressional reformers 
who want government ownership and 
control of monopolies, subsidies and 
price fixing. 
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Senator Magnus Johnson, _ the 
Farmer-Labor Senator elected recently 
from Minnesota, arrived this week on 
a short visit. He put up at the old 
National Hotel on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, the refuge of Labor leaders and 
allied groups. He and his wife de- 
clared they would find themselves a 
house in Washington where they could 
have enough ground to contain a 
woodpile and possibly a cow. They 
will have to spend some time searching 
for it if they expect to purchase it for 
anything like a reasonable sum. The 
model house erected by the Better 
Homes Association as an example of an 
economical and well-ordered home, has 
been visited by many people, but it has 
come somewhat as a shock to learn 
that this simple little house alone, sup- 
posed to be within the reach of any 
working man, cost $14,000 to build, 
with the simple furniture in proportion. 
Something inexpensive but beautiful at 
the capital is one of those phantoms 
which exist on paper and not in prac- 
tice. 

Even the psychology of the official 
family regarding government expendi- 
tures is a phenomenon. Every year the 
President implores rigid economy and 
cutting down expenses, and every year 
the Department heads ask for a few mil- 
lions more than they had the year be- 
fore. This year’s tentative budget sub- 
mitted to General Lord, Director of the 
Budget, comes to some millions more 
than that of last year. General 
Lord is holding private hearings with 
the Department and Bureau heads in 
solemn conference as to where they can 
get back to normal in their respective 
budgets, preparatory to submission to 
Congress. 

And all the time Mrs. Coolidge is 
around town at the local milliners 
looking for a becoming brown hat. 
She disavows any swing toward the 
erection of a “Coolidge brown ”—but 
she is after the hat, nevertheless. As a 
matter of fact, she has always worn 
brown; it especially suits her. 





Dr) 


The Prize Contest 
on 

How to Get Out the Vote 
was closed on October 15th as at first 
announced by THe WoMAN CITIZEN, 
and the prizes will be awarded on 
papers which were submitted by that 
date. In announcing in the last issue of 
the CiTIzEN that the time of the contest 
would be extended to November Ist, a 
rule of the Post Office Department was 
inadvertently infringed. 

In spite of the prize contest being 
now closed, the subject of “ How to Get 
Out the Vote” is such an important one 
that the Cit1zEN hopes that the experi- 
ence or plans of many other individuals 
and organizations will still be sent in. 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewertt's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown—907 liamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock's 

Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Newbury St. cor. Clarendon St. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—516 aang St. (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main 
Butte—Hlubert Shoe’ Co. 

Canton, O.—H. M. Horton Co. 

Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W. Va.— John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 “Hepes 2 oe St. 

7 Randolph St. (Room 502 
Chicago— }fos8 Leland ne ar Broadway 
Cincinnati— The McAlpin Co 
Cleveland —Graner- Powers, 1274 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs-— Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad Sc. ,at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 

Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bidg. 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit —41 E. Adame Ave. 

Duluth—107 W. First St. (near Ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth— sigh s. — Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. 

Erie—Weschler t 0. ‘910 State St 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 

Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 

Fort Wayne— Mathias App's Sons 

Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 

Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg —26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Haverhill— McGregor’s, 21 Washington Sq 
llolyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St 
Houston —205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S$. Ayres & Co. 

Ithaca— Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden's Bootery 

Jersey City—Bennett's, 411 C entral Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 

Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bidg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5 E. id St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 iaiiees St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lineola—Mayer Bros. Co. 

Long Beach, Calif.—Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 

Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg—Isbell- Bowman Co. 











AIALKING is a 
pleasure and 
shoppingis a joy 
if your feet are 
comfortable and 
free to flex as 
Nature intends. It is surpris- 
ing how much additional vigor 
and endurance you gain in 
shoes that are made with con- 
sideration for the true shape 
and natural flexibility of the 
foot. 

Trim Cantilever Shoes, with 
their natural lines and flexible 
arches, give your feet a springy 
buoyancy that permits you to 
finish your daily tasks with 
greater vim and to participate 
in the pleasures of life. 

The arch of the Cantilever 
Shoe hugs the undercurve of 
your foot giving gentle, restful 
support to the inner and 
weaker side of the arch. 
This enables your foot 
to carry the weight of 
the body easily —with- 
out strain. The fine net- 
work of muscles that 
are designed to hold the 
twenty-six small bones 
of the foot in an arched 








oe for Your dlexible Foot 


position, are allowed to exer- 
cise properly because the 
Cantilever flexible arch acts in 
harmony with the foot. As 
these muscles gain in strength 
through exercise, you will 
notice that your foot is acquir- 
ing a natural springiness that is 
just the opposite of the awk- 
ward, shoe-bound gait caused 
by rigid, unnatural footwear. 
Cantilevers are being shown by 
many agencies in attractive new styles 
and colorings this Fall They are de- 
lightful shoes to look at as well as to 
wear. Their trimly shaped toes allow 
your own toes to straighten out in 
comfortable relaxation. The heels of 
Cantilever Shoes are made in several 
smart styles, but always of moderate 
height so that you will suffer none of 
the internal injuries that doctors 
attribute to high heels 
Cantilever Shoes are sold by care- 
fully selected shoe experts all over the 
United States. Except in New York 
and Chicago, only one dealer in a 
town sells Cantilever Shoes. Read 
the list of dealers at the lefr 
and right and if none of them 
is near you, write the manu- 
facturers Morse & Burt, 
8 Carlton Avenue, Brook- 
\ lyn, N.Y., and they will 
send you the address of a 
nearby store as well as their 
most recent booklet which 
treats the shoe in its relation 
to the foot in a new and in- 
teresting light. 


batiiever 
Shoe 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women's Clubs, 
Public Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths. 








——- of Physical Education, Editors, Stage 


ties and p 


women everywhere. 


= —Family Shoe Store 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
“ree ot —897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 

New Bedford Seu Shoe Shop 

, € an Beuren 
ey) . Washington St. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan's, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware's 
New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library 
Norfolk —Ames & Brownley 
Oakland —205 Henshaw Bidg. 
Oklahoma City —The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—1I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O. 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bidg., K near 7th 
Saginaw —Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
Salt Lake City —Walker Bros Co 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco— Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady —Patton & Hall 
Scranton —Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baater & Baxter 
Shreveport —Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend —Elisworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson S 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bidg 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 











Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe Store 
Utica--135 Genesee St. (2nd floor) 
Washington—1319 F. Street 
Waterbury— Howland-Hughes Co. 
Wheeling —Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh's 
Williamsport—John B. Irvin 
Worcester—J. C. Macinnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
Agencies in 287 other cities 
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“Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary” 


WO issues ago we mentioned that 

Mrs. Fiske is the event of the new 
theatrical season. The fact still stands. 
Counting out a few plays of long run 
still running, “ Mary, Mary Quite Con- 
trary” is the one “be sure to see” 
play. 

Not that it is weighty and important 
as a drama. It is the lightest of light 
comedies—a long way from the grave 
plays by which we know its author, 
St. John G. Ervine, who wrote “ John 
Ferguson” and “Jane Clegg.” The 
gayest of nonsense, with a perpetual 
spray of humor over human foibles, it 
gives Mrs. Fiske a chance for delight- 
ful light irony and fun-making, and 
audiences three acts of admiring 
chuckles. 

The story is of Mary Westlake, an 
almost middle-aged actress, impetuous, 
incalculable, temperamental to the nth 
degree, with a passion for pulling the 
strings to make other people perform, 
but always with a twinkle in her eyes 
while she pulls. She descends on a 
peaceful rector’s family “ in the depths 
of the country,” and turns it in a couple 
of days into a bedlam. She engages 
herself to the single men of the family 
in dizzy succession—the young dram- 
atist, and the dramatist’s elderly 
uncle, one-time provincial governor; 
keeps the rheumatic ex-governor out in 
a boat all night on the open sea; al- 
ternately helps and torments the young 
girl who happens to be in love with 
the dramatist, and ends by straighten- 
ing everything out by her own kindly 
but intricate wiles. 

There are plenty of amusing lines, a 
very fair cast and a most entertaining 
characterization of the Cockney busi- 
ness man who is Mary Westlake’s man- 
ager. It is he who tells the girl, after 
she has harped on her modernness and 
her knowledge of life, that when she 
finds out she doesn’t know a bit more 
about life than her grandmother, she 
will be a lot better off. 

For the first time—by special ar- 
rangement with her own producer, who, 
as all the world knows, is her husband 
as well—Mrs. Fiske appears under Be- 
lasco’s management; needless to say, 
the presentation is beautiful. 

There, by the way, is an example of 
a married partnership for you—Harri- 





son Grey Fiske and Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, theatrical manager and star, and 
married since Minnie Maddern was 
twenty-five. Sothern and Marlowe, 
Edith Wynne Matthison and Charles 
Rann Kennedy, Laurette Taylor and 
Hartley Manners—there are enough to 
indicate that this sort of thing works 
very well in the theatrical world. 

People who saw Mrs. Fiske in Becky 
Sharp, Tess of the D'Urbervilles, in 
Hedda Gabler and in other Ibsen réles, 
have values to remember that this airy 
little play can never give. But it is the 
characteristic Mrs. Fiske, in a perform- 
ance of flawless artistry. 


A Doctor Speaks 


HAVE been much interested in your 

symposium on careers for married 
women. I may not be eligible to be 
writing on this, being single, but my 
professional experience has shown me 
that the moneyless condition of most 
wives who remain at home, even when 
they have rich husbands, is the greatest 
cause of discontent, nerves and di- 
vorces. 

Wives should have an allowance, as 
liberal ‘as the husband’s income or busi- 
ness can stand. A career enables her 
to get what she wants without begging 
for it or depending on the whims of 
her husband. Many men are down- 
right niggardly with their wives while 
spending lavishly on themselves and 
their friends. 

Many rich women have charge ac- 
counts, but no money. I have known 
some who could not get a spool of 
thread without going or sending miles 
to a particular store for it, even when 
they had a carriage or limousine to 
take them there. Such lines are doubly 
hard and humiliating to women who 
have had or made money before mar- 
riage. The husband of one of my 
patients fussed about giving her post- 
age to write to her family, and she be- 








THe William Penn High School of 
Philadelphia is the first high 
school, so far as we know, to use the 
Woman CITIzEN in its classes in Social 
Science. Miss Mary Stewart, the teach- 
er, writes: “The students get material 
from the Cit1zEN hard to find elsewhere. 
Almost 100% of them subscribed.” 


Here’s Shoe Comfort 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, prop- 


erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


“* Pediforme "’ Shoes 


are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
They shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of 


relieving strain, 
commonsense, 


the feet, 
durability, 


you in your home as well as in our store. 


ache and 
comfort and medium price. 


Combining style, 
We can fit 


weakness. 


Ask us how! 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


36 West 36th St., New York City 





224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE Woman CITIZEN 


came estranged from her folks in time. 
Carl Brandt is right! (August 1] 
Citizen). My mother trained four 
boys to do as much housework as I had 
to do; and all the handling of coal, 
ashes, kindling, water carrying, etc., 
and they made kind, generous hus. 
bands, for they knew what housework 
was, and the rearing of a family addi- 
tional made them very considerate and 
helpful. Many men, untrained, wonder 
what “the wife does all day long.” 
SaRAH M. Siewers, M. D.. 
Massillon, Ohio. 





susan 

A femme mariée peut-elle avoir une 

carriére? The words caught our eye in 
a September issue of the French paper, Le 
Mouvement Feministe, and we looked to see 
what the French think about the married 
woman’s right to work. And lo and be- 
hold it was a translation from our own 
symposium! 

“Tt is not alone in Europe,” the article 
began, “that this question is being dis- 
cussed, but also in the United States, where, 
as here, a thousand arguments, inspired by 
sentiment and by economic motives, are 
offered in opposition to the married woman's 
undeniable right to work if she wishes.” 
— And then a compliment to the 
Crrizen for opening a symposium on the 
subject, and several columns of quotations 
from our letters printed this past summer: 
Mr. and Mrs. Whitehouse, Ann Watkins, 
Mrs. Ogden Reid, Mr. Frederick, ete. 

The article ended with an expression of 
regret that the pictures with which the 
Crrizen had illustrated the feature could 
not be reproduced, since they offer such 
fine food for thought to the sentimental op- 
ponents of careers for married women. 


While We Sleep 


By GuLietma F. ALsop 
College Physician at Barnard 


A LITTLE over a year ago, the com- 
mittee that was appointed in 
Washington, D. C., to investigate the 
cause of widespread malnutrition in the 
children of that city, gave lack of sleep 
as the main cause. A person may eat 
the most properly well-balanced diet in 
abundance and yet, without sufficient 
sleep, be severely undernourished and 
suffer all the ills of malnutrition. 

In running over the health condition 
of about a thousand girls every autumn, 
I hear from girl after girl: “* Oh, yes. 
I know I am underweight. I’ve tried 
everything. Yes, four glasses of milk, 
an egg for breakfast, and last winter I 
took six bottles of cod-liver oil—and 
nothing did me any good. I guess I’m 
just meant to be thin.” 

I find the student is easily tired out, 
always languid when she gets up in the 
morning, never feels rested from the 
time her city life in the fall begins till 
it ends in the spring. At the very last, 
she reluctantly admits she only sleeps 
about six or seven hours. She hasn’t 
time for any more sleep than that. One 
night she studies. The next night she 
has a caller. The next night she goes 
to the theatre. And the next, perhaps 
she studies again. I tell her that she 
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needs more sleep, but she says she 
hasn't half enough time anyhow, she 
can’t bear to cut short her evenings. 

I bide my time and wait my oppor- 
tunity, which will surely come. Along 
about December, or maybe in February, 
the same girl comes back, circles under 
her eyes, listless, headache-y, ready for 
any remedy that will give her back the 
feeling of owning the world every 
morning when she gets up. Step by 
step, we go over her hygiene. Again 
we come to the same point—lack of 
sufficient sleep. This time I elaborate 
the effects of sleep a little more, feel- 
ing that now perhaps the words of 
wisdom will fall on more fertile soil. 


During the day, the body uses con- 
stantly whatever of heat and energy it 
consumes in its food. In a thin person, 
there is usually just enough caloric 
energy in the food to carry the indi- 
vidual through the day’s work. At 
night, if there is any surplus of food 
at all, it can be used for improving the 
quality of the body tissue and for 
storing purposes; in other words, for 
the making of fat. The heart, which 
never stops from birth to death, at night 
gets its only approximate rest, beating 
about eight beats a minute less, or, 
during a sound sleep of nine hours, 
4,320 beats less. The blood itself 
which has been largely distributed 
during the day where the most nourish- 
ment was needed—in the muscles 
during exercise, about the stomach dur- 
ing digestion, in the brain during 
study—at night flushes the skin, so pro- 
viding the skin with its maximum 
amount of nutrition. During sleep also 
the blood pressure falls and lessens the 
tension in the blood vessels. The 
eliminative processes of the body which 
rid the system of its most dangerous 
products, the wastes of tissue decompo- 
sition, proceed at their best during the 
night. 

Besides these definite physiological 
changes, the body is unconscious and 
the brain and the nervous system are 
relaxed and at rest. Most of the latest 
researches on nerve fatigue report no 
visible, histologic changes in a tired 
nerve fiber to distinguish it from a fresh 
one, but all the changes of nerve fatigue 
have been shown to be in the nerve cell 
itself. A nerve cell contains many 
smal] dots of protein tissue in its midst, 
forming the one or more nuclei of the 
cell on which the vitality of the cell 
depends. These nuclei take a bright 
shining stain when fresh, but when 
fatigued, either stain not at all or very 
faintly, showing that the nuclear sub- 
stance has been destroyed by the nerve 
work of the body. This is real nerve 
fatigue and means that the nervous 
system is actually worn out, used up, 
and would be unable to act with 
Promptness and efficiency. During 


sleep, the cell nuclei are replaced and 
repaired. 


So the definite benefits of sleep are 
nervous, circulatory, eliminative. Sleep 
affects our entire bodies. We are dif- 
ferent creatures after a good night’s 
sleep than before it. To be well slept 
is OL supreme importance to health. 

The subject of Sleep will be continued in 
the next issue. 


Poland’s Better Half 


(Continued from page 11) 
laws governing alcoholic beverages 
have been put into operation by the new 
government. 

Another educational leader __ is 
Madame Dziubinska (Jubinska), who 
spent many years before the war found- 
ing and directing agricultural schools 


throughout Russian Poland, schools 
which not only taught improved 


methods of agriculture, but effectively 
combated the denationalizing and 
stupefying influence of Russian schools. 
This gifted woman became a member 
of the national education commission of 
Poland which, in the schools already 
founded by her, has already at hand 
the foundation of a national system of 
agricultural training. Still other edu- 
cators among the women legislators of 
Poland are Madame Balicka, for years 
the head of a teacher’s training school, 
and Madame Sokolnicka, well known in 
the schools of Posnania. From Pom- 
erania on the Baltic came Madame 
Wilczakiewicz (Viltchakayvitch), a 
picturesque peasant figure and an elo- 
quent speaker. 

In Madame Moraczewska, founder of 
the Polish Women’s League, and one of 
the first promoters of the Women’s 
Legion, the country has one of the most 
experienced social workers in Europe. 
Education among the working classes 
has been her special care for years. Her 
name is a household word in industrial 
centers. Equally absorbed in the lot of 
the workers is Madame Kosmowska, 
who was one of the founders of the 
Peasant Union in former Russian 
Poland, and one of the editors of 
Zarani (“ The Dawn”), an organ of the 
social movement through the medium of 
which she established a unique social 
agency for peasants and_ workers. 
Through this agency Madame Kos- 
mowska carried on personal work of 
almost unbelievable dimensions, so far- 
reaching did it eventually become, dis- 
tributing libraries, sending out nurses 
and teachers, furnishing farm machin- 
ery, agricultural instructors, and _her- 
self answering a weekly average of over 
three hundred letters from peasants, 
touching on economic and social ques- 
tions. 

Madame Kosmowska’s adventures 
during the war would make a thrilling 
volume. She was a bold organizer of 
resistance to the Russian power in rural 
districts, agitating against the mobiliza- 
tion of Poles in the Muscovite armies, 
publishing and_ circulating _ secret 
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patriotic journals, and taking an active 
part in smuggling Peles across the Rus- 
sian boundaries to enlist them in the 
Polish legions. So bold did she become, 
in fact, that finally in April, 1915, she 
was caught, jailed, and after having 
been imprisoned for many weeks, in 
August was carried off to Moscow. At 
that time she was sick almost to death. 
The first Russian revolution liberated 
her, but she remained in Russia and at 
once re-commenced her social work by 
organizing an educational association 
among Polish refugees. This associa- 
tion grew in time to direct some five 
thousand units scattered all over the old 
Empire, wherever Polish refugees were 
to be found. Madame Kosmowska is 
Secretary of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Diet, a member of the 
Constitutional Commission, and an 
active promoter of agricultural reforms. 

These are the women chosen to sit 
among the national legislators of the 
Polish Republic. They are women of 
whom any country might be proud, a 
band of earnest, ardent workers and 
thinkers whose little group stands out 
all the more vividly and sharply de- 
fined because of the glowing back- 
ground behind them—the vast back- 
ground made by Poland’s army of si- 
lent homekeeping wives and mothers 
and workers. 


Figures Are Friendly 
(Continued from page 13) 
kept. “I won’t take the account,” she 
reported to the headmistress. The man 
never knew, but when he left the busi- 
ness world, the headmistress remem- 
bered and the account was turned over 
to Miss Moore. 

New ventures provide her with one of 
the chief delights of her business. She 
has one boys’ school which was started 
by two or three persons on a very 
slender margin. The school has been 
brilliantly successful and the  ac- 
countant has had all the fun of watch- 
ing the business grow. There are other 
clients who have gone through their 
first years in business with debts or 
very tiny credit balances, but who 
today are doing well and whom Miss 
Moore feels that she has watched along 
the way to success. 

She has one general comment to 
make on the whole situation with regard 
to women in the business world in Eng- 
land. “Women are winning their 
way,” she says. “They are forging 
ahead. But in England at least they 
will not generally gain positions of 
responsibility and authority to which 
they are entitled, until parents accept 
the fact that a business training is a 
right for their daughters as well as for 
their sons and buy into concerns or 
plan with the same care as they do for 
their sons for the entrance of their 
daughters into firms where they have a 
real opportunity for advancement.” 


Heart-to-Heart 


MAKING PrRocREss 


‘le drive to treble the subscription 
list and hence the influence of the 
CITIZEN is gathering momentum. Flor- 
ida was the first state League of Wom- 
en Voters to receive the $100 prize for 
The Citizen office was 


subscriptions. 
as pleased as the Florida League head- 


quarters must have been when on the 


morning of the last of the thirty days 


a telegram from Mrs. O’Hara, the state 


League president, announced that the 
twenty-one subscriptions necessary to 
complete the winning quota had been 
mailed just in time to count for the 
prize. The Florida League has already 
started to win a second $100. Other 
state leagues are en route. Montana 
has made a good beginning under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Dolly Dean Bur- 
gess. The officers of the Vermont 
League in the series of conferences 
which they are holding all over the 
state, with the help of National League 
officials, are taking a display of the 
CITIZEN with them. 

From individuals, also, subscriptions 
are coming in groups and even more 
welcome than the subscriptions is the 
testimony that the CITIZEN is meeting a 
real need. Mrs. Katherine P. Seyfer 
of Arkansas City, Kansas, sends four 
subscriptions and writes: “I find that 
the Woman CITIZEN gives the informa- 
tion I desire as no other publication 
does.” Mrs. W. D. Sorrenville of La 
Verne, California, writes: “ I have been 
a subscriber to the Citizen for three 


years. I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for such a valuable periodical, and 
to show my gratitude I am_ sending 
three subscriptions.” 

If every reader of the CiTIZEN would 
follow the example of these two friends 
the future of the CiTizEN would be as- 
sured. There is surely no community 
where two or three women cannot be 
found who would like the Citizen if 
it were shown to them. 

And while driving for subscriptions 
don’t forget the advertisers who are 
helping to make the Citizen possible 
Have you sent for Altman’s fall 


now. 
catalogue? Have you tried Cantilever 
shoes? Have you worn a Franklin 


Simon gown?—to mention only three 
well-known names which are adver- 
tised in this issue. Haye you seen 
Adele Gray’s fall models? (By the 
way, notice the one Mrs. Catt wears.) 
These are among the most reliable 
firms in the country and they believe 
in the good taste and buying power of 
women of intelligence enough to ad- 
vertise to them. With 35,000 subscrib- 
bers the advertising in the CITIZEN can 
be more than doubled because C1TIzEN 
readers know the value of co-operating 
with the business men and women who 
are serving them. 

The Woman CitIzEN has a particu- 
larly attractive offer of cash commis- 
sions and bonuses for new subscriptions 
in some numbers. If you are not famil- 
iar with the terms, please write for par- 
ticulars. 

Have YOU helped assure the future 
of the CitizEN yet by doubling your 
subscription or better?—G. F. B. 


Me 
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STATEMENT OF 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, ete., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of The Woman Citi- 
zen, published fortnightly at New York, N. Y., 
for October 1, 1923. 
County of New York 
State of New York 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, who having been duly 
Sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
she is the Business Manager of The Woman 
Citizen, and that the following is, to the best of 
her knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor and business manager are: 

Name and Post Office Address : . 

Publisher: The Woman Citizen Corporation, 
171 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

Editor: Virginia Roderick, 171 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 

Business Manager: Mrs. Raymond Brown, 
171 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock) : 

The Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 Madi- 
son Avenue, N. Y. 
mw Carrie Chapman Catt, 404 Riverside 

rive. 

Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 404 Riverside Drive. 

Mrs, H. B. Wells, 46 West Ninth Street, N. Y. 
a Alice Stone Blackwell, Dorchester, 

ass. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, 55 East 76th Street. 

Leslie oman Suffrage Commission, 171 
Madison Avenue 


} ss. 


Mrs. C. C. Catt, 404 Riverside Drive, Presi- 
dent. 


OWNERSHIP 


Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 404 Riverside Drive, 
First Vice-President. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennypacker, Austin, Tex. 

Mrs, Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Wells, 46 West 9th Street, 
NB. 3. 

_. Raymond Brown, 55 East 76th Street, 
nN... 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. hat the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by her. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distrib- 


uted, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 


subscribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is ........ This informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only.) 
GERTRUDE FOSTER BROWN. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st 
day of September, 1923. 
(Seal) Epwarp GoLpENn. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1924.) 





THE Woman Citizgy 


The Bookshelf 
By M. A. 
be phrase “ light fiction ” usually 


means something frivolous, airy, 
merry, amusing without demanding too 
much mental effort on the part of its 
readers. Booth Tarkington’s “ Fasgi. 
nating Stranger ” is almost a perfect ex. 
ample. It does contain one short stor 
which is excellent satire, but even this 
is built with so carefully careless a 
touch that its deeper meanings need not 
disturb you. For the rest, the book 
tells of those children and colored folk 
who have made Tarkington belovedly 
famous. The stories are specially 
recommended as read-aloud accompani- 
ments to darning. They will render it 
less nearly profane. 

There is another kind of fiction 
which might be classed as “ light,” be. 
cause in spite of its thickness, it has 
no real weight. Charles Norris's 
“ Bread” is that kind of a story. The 
book is receiving more than its share 
of discussion because it purports to de- 
bate business versus marriage, and calls 
itself the “ novel of the woman in busi- 
ness.” It is the story of a woman who 
loved business, deserted it for a mar. 
riage which failed, returned to her job, 
and then was deprived by her author 
of the success her talents would have 
won, and turned into a bitter propa 
gandist for “ woman’s place is in the 
home.” This is the more curious in 
that she had never known a home she 
considered worth staying in. 

“The Exile of the Lariat” is Ho- 
noré Willsie’s story of a Wyoming 
paleontologist and how he was coerced 
into the governor’s chair. Mrs. Willsie 
paints a convincing frontier country, 
and her analysis of women’s place in 
the politics of that earliest of suffrage 
states is absorbing. She has a flair for 
arresting situations and compelling 
scenes. Her people are more real than 
her writing at times allows them to 
be. In spite of a too frequent care- 
lessness, the story looms through, too 
big to be buried under any faults of 
writing. 

Wallace Irwin is so linked with that 
most ingenuous of Japanese school- 
boys, Hashimuri Togo, that one’s face 
erects a stage-set of preliminary grins 
on opening his book. But “Lew 
Tyler’s Wives” has nothing to do with 
comedy. It is the story of a clever, 
gregarious scapegrace before and after 
his reformation, which follows the 
death of his baby and the numbed de- 
parture of his first wife. He marries 
again after he has leashed his easy 


The Fascinating Stranger: Doubleday 
Page, 1923. $2.00. 


Bread: E. P. Dutton, 1923. $2.00. 

The Exile of the Lariat: Stokes, 1923. 
$2.00. 

Lew Tyler’s Wives: Putnam, 1928. 
$2.00. 
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yices, and this second chapter, with its 
incidents compounded from the first, 
ives the book its title. That it seems 
to be easier to fashion a convincing 
inner than angel, is probably respon- 
sible for the transformation of live ne 
into stiff putty. The first part of the 
book is Jessie’s story, with Lew sing- 
ing, loving, and cheating as her vivid 
foil. The second part is Virginia’s, 
with the accompaniment of a Lew 
washed and combed to a silent re- 
formed-character. He comes to life 
only when his wife is so preoccupied 
with childbirth that she can’t follow 
him around to keep him refined. The 
book is honest and well written, with 
only occasional lapses into the facile 
commonplace. 


Your Investments 
“ Rights” 
By ELEANOR KERR 

WV HEN a corporation desires to raise 

more capital, there are several 
ways in which it can go about doing so. 
It may issue bonds, getting a bond 
house to underwrite their sale to the 
public. In other words, the bond house 
buys the entire issue at an agreed price 
and offers it at a somewhat higher price 
to the general public. 

The company may instead finance 
itself through an additional stock issue. 
This may be underwritten in the same 
general way as a bond issue, but a fre- 
quently used method is to do this 
through the issuance of warrants or 
“rights” to the existing stockholders 
which entitle them to subscribe to the 
new stock at a fixed price and in pro- 
portion to the number of shares they 
already hold. In the case of large cor- 
porations these “rights” are formal 
papers similar in appearance to a stock 
certificate. 

Often these “rights” are valuable 
whether or not the stockholder is intend- 
ing to make a further investment in the 
company. As a rule, the “rights” are 
issued with three ideas in mind, as far 
as the directors are concerned: the 
desirability of new capital, a wish to 
enable the stockholder to share in the 
company’s success, and sometimes an 
inclination to increase the capitalization 
rather more rapidly than the earnings 
warrant. The first two are usually the 
principal reasons where a high-grade 
company is concerned. 

If the first reason only is considered, 
the new stock is usually offered to sub- 
scribers at a price quite close to that at 
which the old stock is selling on the 
market. When the second reason pre- 
dominates, the opportunity is given for 
subscription at a price attractively 
lower than the market, while in the 
third case, the stock is apt to be offered 
far below the current quotation. 

The stockholder has several courses 
of action open to him. He may accept 
the subscription and take more stock; 


or he may sell his “ rights ” in the open 
market for cash; while as a third option 
he may sell the stock short (that is, 
without owning it) to the amount to 
which his “rights” entitle him. In 
this way, when the time comes to make 
delivery, he can either exercise the 
“ rights ” to make good his contract, or 
buy in the stock in the open market— 
whichever is cheaper. 

While the last is the method often 
taken by those in close touch with 
financial affairs, since it enables them to 
make the best bargain, the greatest 
number of investors probably choose 
the second method, unless they happen 
to have money waiting for investment, 
in which latter case they might sub- 
scribe outright. In deciding the stock- 
holder would probably be influenced by 
the consideration of whether or not he 
wanted additional holdings in the com- 
pany, in proportion to his other invest- 
ments. 

The value of “ rights” is, of course, 
dependent on the market value of the 
stock, business conditions, etc., but it is 
not exactly the difference between the 
market price and the price at which the 


Dr.KAHLER'S SHOES - 


Stylish Shoes Made Comfortable 
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warrant gives the right to purchase the 
stock. This is because the additional 
amount of stock, although it represents 
more capital in the company, also 
represents a division of the enterprise 
into a greater number of shares and so 
tends to make each share worth a little 
less. ‘Therefore if the market price of 
the stock is about 90 and the right is 
given to stockholders to subscribe at 
75, the “rights” would probably be 
worth somewhere around 10 to 12. 

Of course, the value of the “ right” 
expires on the subscription date, a fact 
which those unfamiliar with business 
sometimes forget, to their own loss. 
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A READER questions the figures of com- 

missions in “ Your Investments” in 
the September 22 issue of the Crrizen. On 
the New York Stock Exchange, the regular 
rate is $1.50 commission for a $1,000 bond, 
exclusive of Liberty Bonds, and 15 cents for 
a share of stock of $100 par value. The 
$1.25 quoted in the article would be a fair 
average of commissions throughout the 
country, since these figures vary greatly. 
The 50 cents quoted as stock commissions 
was an error in typing; it should have read 
15 cents. 
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THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS 
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COMFORT SHOE 











Dr. Kahler’s Shoes are on sale 
| in all principal cities 


Write for our booklet “Feet and their Clothing” and . 
name of Dealer in your city. 


LOUNSBURY- SOULE CO., INC., 15 WEST 44TH ST., N.Y. C. 















METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable -Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


> 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory | 
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beautiful book. I 

scribes ¥Productions for Sleep and Rest.”” 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
Dept. 0, 100 West 32nd Street, New York 
Sold by all Furniture € Department Stores 
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IWONDERSTOEN 


Removes superfluous hair from face 
‘instantly. Dry. application. 
Odorless, harmless. 
|| Wonderstoen: A round, pink disk (size 
wder puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. 
| Money back guarantee. Price $1. At all 
| 
| 


beauty counters or from Manufacturer on 
receipt of $1.10. 
: Free Booklet. 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
|| 500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. WC, New York 






































GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic _ ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


Jamaica Ptain, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 














MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing china, glassware, 
meerschaum, tipping billiard cues, bric-a-brac, 
e 


te. 
MAJOR’S RUBBER and LEATHER CEMENTS 
are good. All three kinds 20c per bottle. At 
dealers or MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
Established 1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City. 





CASH’S 3 doz. *1%° 6 doz. #2. 
WOVENNAMES 9 doz. *2°° 12 doz.*3. 
Make A Dainty Christmas Gift 


Write for Styles 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 


6th Street South Norwalk, Conn. 





Adele “Gray Shop” 


102 WEST 57TH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Smartly _ tailored 
Gowns 


Afternoon Frocks 
Suits and Wraps 


Special attention 
given to women 
who require larger 
sizes. 


Between 6th and 7th Avenues 




















A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Eeclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 


$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath 

$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 

Special Weekly Rates 

RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 

Luncheon 65c Dinner 85c 

Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 

















OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ELL, it looks as if we would have 

to find some way to buy a Ford 
car. © © @ You see, last time, we 
Dingbats used Henry Ford’s name in 
connection with a rumor that people 
are getting pi eon-toed from motor-car 
driving. © © © We were told, with pity, 
that the Ford is the one car not driven 
by means of the topt. © © © While we 
were still undecided whether to grovel 
or to make a boast of our lordly igno- 
rance, we repeated the incident to 
another pigeon-toed one, and were told 
that stepping on the gas isn’t the only 
thing you do to a car, and that brakes 
and gears on a Ford call for lots of foot- 
work, while on other makes—and so on 
and so on. © © @ The trouble is—all 
our informants pretend they learned 
about Fords long ago, and we can't go 
peering into the working arrangements 
of all the cars we meet, so we have be- 
gun saving our lunch money. © ® @ 
There’s no other way. © © © We are 
awfully glad we didn’t find the little 
story about Rastus we are going to tell 
you while those letters from husbands 
of working wives were running. We 
might have been misunderstood. © © ® 
Rastus was asked if he was a married 
man. ‘‘Nossah, boss,” he answered, 
‘Ah earns mah own living.” © © ® We 
had an awful shock this week. © © ® 
We found, right in our own neighbor- 
hood, a very fine woman who reads 
the Citizen and who would not register. 
@ ® ® We tried every manner of per- 
suasion on her—even threats of the 
civic goblins that would get her, but she 
persisted. © © © Shall we give up the 
magazine? © © ® No—let’s do this: 
Let every one who registered or did 
whatever is necessary in her own state 
write this lady a missionary letter in 
the Dingbat’s care. © © ® It will surely 
move her to find she is the only slacker 
in the whole subscription list! © © % 
Too bad about Dick Whittington’s cat, 
isn’t it? After all these hundreds of 
years they now admit he never had a 
cat, or at any rate not until about two 
hundred years after he died. © © ® 
And he never had any poverty, either. 
® © @ Just the same he will have both, 
we predict, to the end of time. © © ® 
Cat stories have nine lives too. © 
It is a great world in which comfort 
comes by the calendar instead of the 
thermometer. © © ® We are now ap- 
proaching the magic date on which 
apartment houses and offices must have 
heat, in accordance with law. © % ® 
But unfortunately, we cannot be 
warmed retroactively. © © ® In those 
utopias Mr. Wells invents every few 
years things are better ordered. ® ® ® 
One doen’t have to buy hats there, 
either. © © © There has been a great 
deal of talk here lately about French 
menus on American ships, and how 
hard it is on the digestion to have toeat 
by faith and guess. ® © ® Some chefs’ 
society has gravely come tothe defense 
with an explanation that most good 
dishes are conceived and born in French 
and can not be translated. ©®@ ®@ We 
think that is going a bit too far, though 
we believe in anything that will force 
an American to learn another language. 























